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Wat! i oY 


No matter what kind of a structure you contemplate building, it will pay ion 
% you to post yourself on the advantages of concrete c uction made with Nida 


DAILY OVER 
CAPACITY 40,000 BARRELS 


_PORTLAN D Cement 

















CONCRETE RESIDEN 




















A concrete building means protection from fire, vermin and i building that is 
cool in summer and warm in winter, requiring no paint or 1 , yet permitting of 


pleasing architectural effects and nelae schemes. In most ca u will find concrete 
construction the least expensive in the beginning and in all cas veapest in the end. 
The success of concrete construction depends largely on the q f the cement used. 


ATLAS is the highest grade of Portland Ceme: red y makes but one 


quality—the same for everybody. 


Tell your architect to specify ATLAS. Ask your dealer for it. 
You will know it by the Trade Mark. 


Building Books FREE on Request 


As a guide to prospective builders we have publis! TRADE MARK 

will be sent FREE on receipt of postage. 

Concrete Country Residences. For the home | 
plans and photographs of 150 concrete houses. 168 | 

Concrete Cottages. For the mechanic and artisan. 
plans, etc., for small houses. Postage I cent. 

Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm 
and Farmer, with photos, plans and full directions { 
Postage 4 cents. 


Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction. | turer t 
Illustrated with photographs and sectional drawings None Just as Good 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND “CEME NT COMPANY 
Dept. 40, 30 Broad Street, New York 
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A144 PAGE BOOK 


ON CONCRETE 


A Practical Treatise as well as the finest 
catalog of Concrete Working Tools and Ma- 
chinery ever issued ready for you. 


Pages almost as large as this magazine. 
Over 500 illustrations. 


Send 24c stamps for delivery. If you are 


not perfectly satisfied we will return 25c and 
you keep the book. 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
36 WILDER STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























We are manufacturers of 
finest quality French willow 
chairs, rockers, divans, swings 
and other pieces suitable for 
all the year round 
7 use. Freight pre- 

paid to all points 
east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Cata- 
logue mailed upon 
receipt of 25 cents, 
which will be re- 


funded if desired. 
THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


P. O. BOX A. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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Running Water 
in Zero Weather 


"Tae is no longer any necessity for inconvenience and repairs due 


to frozen tanks and pipes. 


No matter how cold it may be, you can 


have a constant supply of fresh running water delivered at a usable 


temperature to all fixtures. 
be yours, if you install the 


Kewanee System 


With the Kewanee System, there is no 
elevated tank exposed to all extremes in 
weather conditions. No freeze-ups in win- 
ter and no warm stagnant water in sum- 
mer. Instead, a Kewanee Pneumatic 
Tank is located in the cellar, or buried in 
the ground. It cannot leak, freeze, over- 
flow or collapse. 


Pump the water from your well, cistern 
or other source, into this tank; and it will 
be delivered to the fixtures and hydrants 
under air pressure. Water will always be 
on tap at the plumbing fixtures. Horses 
and stock can be watered in the barn. 
First-class fire protection assured for your 
buildings. 


This satisfactory water supply service will 


of Water Supply 


Over 9000 Kewanee Systems in operation, 
supplying water for country and suburban 
homes, farms, schools, public and private 
institutions, ete. Every Kewanee System 
a success and every user a friend. 


The Kewanee System is the original 
water supply system, involving the use of 
air pressure instead of gravity pressure. 
There are imitations now—avoid them. 
Get the genuine and you will take no 
chances—we guarantee that. Look for 
our trade-mark Qj and name plates on 
tank and pumping machinery. 

No charge for expert engineering ser- 
vice. Let us help you solve your water 
supply problem. Write for our 64-page 
illustrated catalog No. 6. It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. 
50 Church St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


1212 Marquette Bidg. 
“— 


710 Diamond Bank Bldg. 
i “on 
a. 
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This line embraces over four hundred pieces of the best examples 





of Arte and Crafts furniture produced. It is modeled and constructed 
for utility, comfort and service, by experienced Holland Dutch 
craftsmen, who live in the proper environment, love their work, use 
their heads, hearts and hands, and impart an individuality and 
superiority to every piece which has our trademark branded into the 
wood. It is the kind of furniture one enjoys possessing and using and 
handing down to future generations, 





A SAFE CHEST Proves 





Our 82 page illustrated booklet tells an interesting story of where 
and how Limbert’s Holland Dutch Arts and Crafts furniture is made, 
how to identify it, and we will send you the name of a merchant in 


our vicinity who will furnish the goods at a reasonable price, 


in which to store your best Go-to-Meetin’ clothes. Your fms and klet mailed free to anyone interested. 
Woolens will be at hand vet absolutely safe from moths, dust an lamp- 
ness, Its low aries will merevine von e sell direct to the consumer CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 


and that explains it. 


Dept. A 


Freight prepaid. Write for catalog describing 
many different styled chests, Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Company, 


Dept. 86, Stctesville, NeC. A GIFT OF SENTIMENT AND USE. 


Grand Rapids and Holland, Mich. 








OUSE 


THE CRAFTERS 
LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 
ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 

FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 
STEINWAY HALL = ° 
DARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





BEAUTIFUL READERS LACTIAN 





t Chinese 
imported 
China. Wea I L 
made, very ar f Shop in this 
porch i What. you have al- al and in 
ways wanted but mever knew | 
where to obtain. Sent direct 
receip f ric f 









Wicker Basket Chairs, = 

: ee Kong : purchased “Noah’s Ark’’—the oldes st Antique 
country am now showing the most un- 
teresting old furniture, pictures, mirrors, 
ec china, brass and pewter to be found in any 


pt of ght paid to any par tior Every piece positively guaranteed. Write 
of the U. S. Satisfa n guaranteed what you want in genuine antiques. 
money refunded. I have other styles « 
Write for i 


Price $12.00 





HOMER HOWRY HALLAM, Bristol, Pa. 


Importers of Chinese Wicker Furnitur 
606 CARONDELET LOS ANGELES, CAI 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 

904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 
Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 























Womrath Brothers & Company 
116 E. 28th Street, New York City 
We are making our “Betsy Ross” rugs to harmo- 
e nize with the color motif of your rooms. Send 
us samples of materials and we will make the rugs 
to carry out the general scheme. 
Write for particulars and prices 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpersive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 

















. (4e Witte oor 
Yo. 610 Steinway Hall, 17 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Imports things for the house and things to wear, 


ae vont UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 


1YOU CAN MAKE IT 














ge, 75e. B age Home - Making, the New Profession" 
sod . wze hand- I-book; it’s FREE. Home-study or reading courses 
- : ‘ . Food, Health, Children, Clothing, ete, For 

THE NORFOLK SPECIALTY COMPANY e - makers, othe rs, teachers, and for well-paid positions, 
Dept. C, 31 Brown Street Kerfell School of Home Economics, 611 W, 69th St., Chicago, I 
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NOW READY 
190 Pages 100 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 


Historic Styles in Furniture 
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_CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Now recognized by a f standing as not only the most artistic win- 
lows, but as really t e in stri ict harmony with the beautiful Early 
I sh, Mission rican Country House styles of architecture, 
Every difficulty and it venience in their use has been done away 


*“HOLI 


t swings tl sas! 


)F AST ” ADJUSTER 


t firmly in any position. Screens and 
and need not be touched to open the 
ot disturbed. The 


 OUTSIDE- IN ” CLEANER 


} 


st mm W ws al nside 


vindow. Cur . S art 


w devi SIDE OF THE WINDOW IN and makes Case- 
ments t wstest vstowash. Our devices fit old or new houses, 
Write for our beaut strated booklet that tells how the “most artistic 
has becon the t cal.” 

CASEMENT HA VARE CO., 156 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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Your Christmas Present 
Problem Solved 


A simple postal card will bring you an 
illustrated circular in colors, describing what 
we believe to be the Ideal Christmas Gift; a 
gift of exceptional artistic design and one to 
be welcomed in the most exclusive home. 


THE CHURCH CALENDAR CO. 
Dept. P 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Arnold & Punchard 


Architects 
Landscape 
6 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








@ We prepare plans for landscape work 
of every description, grading plans, plant- 
ing plans, gardens and garden furniture, 
shelters, pergolas, etc. 


@, We also know where to obtain specimen 
nursery stock. This fact-alone is worthy 
of consideration. 


@ Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

















HE true luxury—the real convenienc 
T the genuine comfort—of having he 
whenever you want it, wherever y 
it, and as much as you want of it, i 
to you in the simplest, most economical form 1e 


RUUD Automatic 


Water Heater 



















»pliance 
haustible stream of clean ! without 
waiting, without trouble of any kin ply a turn of 
the fauc It does away with tl range boiler. 
Easy to connect in your basement 
to pipes already installe Uses 
either natural or artifi gas. 
The Ruud Heater is entirely aut It governs the 
flow of gas with a precision that irkable, and even 
regulates the temperature oft! . 1s insuring a max- 
imum tity of hot water wit im amount of fuel. 
You z st forget you have ife and depend- 
able is its service—truly a cor to the household; a 
[ terpiece of mechanical sin and effectiveness. 
1 
Ruud is the modern ' , ter for modern homes. 
re severalin daily ir neighborhood. Write 


Stands in the basement names ; also handsom booklet. ~ 
out of sight—out of the Ruuo maneemne COMPANY, DEPT. A, PITTSBURGH, Pa. Branches Everywhere 
way—needs no attention {British Ruud Manufactur ompany, London, Eng. 


Foreigr 
“'€" \ Ruud Heiswasser Appara Hamburg, Germany. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give genera! 


suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 1 


regular subscribers to Tae House BeavuTirvuL. But it is 
necessary to charge @ small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

ine editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters 


——_— 


A RARE CABINET 


Ihave a piece of old lacquered furniture and wish 
to know something of its history. It is a cabinet 
with doors opening upon a series of drawers, beau- 
tifully finished but now out of repair, owing to years 
of neglect. For the past decade it has been in a 


vacant house. The design is unlike anything] have | 


seen. It is in two pieces; a stand, or table, and the 
top with its drawers. You would be greatly inter- 
ested in it, should you see it. I have wondered if 
it could be Boulle. I do not think’I know what 
Boulle is exactly. The lacquer, if it is lacquer, isa 
brownish red with spots of scarlet showing through. 
The key-holes are gilt or bronze. The keys are 
missing but everything locked once and some of 
the drawers have an inner drawer with a tiny key- 
hole. The doors have been mended with sheets of 
shell or horn, very well done and evidently the 
work of a clever craftsman. I send a small drawing 
which may guide you in placing the date. If I 
knew of a competent person I should like to have 
the cabinet repaired. It is falling apart in places 
and one of the doors is warped. 8. A. T. 

Your old cabinet is wonderfully interesting and 
in spite of its condition is very valuable. Such 
work is always difficult to put in order for it re- 
quires skill beyond that of the ordinary cabinet- 
maker, but there are antique dealers to whom you 
could trust it with perfect safety. 

From your drawing we believe that it,was made 
during the latter part of Charles II’s reign. The 
high spiral legs and the Jacobean outlines of the 
top indicate the late seventeenth century. It is a 
little like the work of some of Boulle’s imitators, 
but it is not shell as was genuine Boulle, but of 
lacquer or “‘lac’”’ as the old furniture makers called 
it. The top was probably made in France and 
brought to England where the wooden stand was 
added. Some of the old Charles II cabinets are 
very valuable and in addition to the beauty of the 
lacquer, there are exquisite mounts of chiseled 
brass, bronze and ormolu. What you say on the 
old mending is interesting. Some of this old repair- 
ing is extremely well done and often adds interest. 
It does not, however, increase the commercial value. 





MANTEL TREATMENT 


Will you help me with the treatment of several 
mantels which I wish to make different from those 
L usually see? One is in the living-room, one in the 
den, and the other ina bedroom. The living-room 
re pes walls in a two-toned stripe, all rather 
faded now but an attractive color and really goes 
better with the furnishings than when it was 
brighter. I wish you would also tell me about this 
very point. I do not want an unsanitary wall, yet 
I find that we all like our wall-papers after they have 
en on a long time. I am told by one who is con- 
sidered an authority that wall-coverings should be 
renewed every two years and it is better to do so 
every year if possible. Our living-room paper 
was selected by my young sister in my absence, and 
when put on was extremely bright. It was expen- 
sive and the fading has been even. Another friend 
T have lives in an old house and her greatest pride 
18 & paper put on in 1824. It is not one of the beau- 
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Slobe-Wernicke Home Libraries | 
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DAY, practically everybody, readily admits the advan- 
tages of the GlubeSWernicke idea of sectional book-case 
over that of the old style stationary library-cabinet with 
¥ its forbidding, unchangeable front. 
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ae; These advantages of utility and convenience are self 
evident. 

But there are other factors quite as important as these, 
because ail makes of sectional book-cases are not select enough for homes where 
the choice of furniture indicates evident refinement and good taste, therefore 
care must be exercised in making a selection. 

Many thousands of American homes furnish infallible testimony that the 
Globe SWernicke book-cases with their superior construction and beautiful finish are 
undoubtedly the choice of particular purchasers. 

Show any combination described in our book of library designs to any one 
of our 1500 authorized agents and he will duplicate it for you in the style and 
finish that you specify. 

Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. Prices uniform 


everywhere. 
Write for Catalogue 109 L. 





The Glebe“Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI. 


RRANCH STORES: —New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 




















PAPERS—CRETONNES 
ASK YOUR DEALER for ‘Vogue Papers’’ 


E make those pretty, dainty Florals with Fabrics to match— beautiful Self Tones on 

special grounds — Rich Tapestries— new and odd things for Arts and Crafts Fur- 
nishings — Tiles for the bath—Chambrays and Art Linens, (new thing for chambers) — 
Orientals for dens — Unique Friezes — Monks Cloth Backgrounds. 

Our papers are purely made — in all ways they are the expression of the best artists 
and workmen. Write for illustrated booklet. 


ALLEN -HIGGINS WALL PAPER COMPANY 
WORCESTER . . . . MASS. 





















BEAUTIFUL 


CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE T0 YOU 
Uf You Wrile For lt 







draperies and loose leaf illustrations of * hi i 
Individuality, distinctive ile k- artistic 
lence are obtained through the 
Keith method of house furnish- 
ing by ee service 
is development of thirty years’ con- 
stant study of the great problem of satisfactory home furnishi 
The nine floors of * bia metropolitan sore are stocked wi 
. r 4 
bs oo sage quantities at prices enabling us 








The most beautiful, inter- 

L esting and least_trouble- 

some of pets. We make 

aquariums for the home, lawn, store and conservatory. 

Charming attraction for doctor’s and dentist'soffice. Beau- 

tiful anywhere. Season now open. Our imported fish are 

beauties. A book brim ful! of good information on fish and 
aquariums for the asking. 

THE PIONEER AQUARIUM MFG. CO. 
Pioneer Lake - - Racine, Wis. 














SHETLAND 
PONIES 


Beautifully illustrated 
Price list. Complete outfits 
of every description. Il- 
lustrated book on breeding, 
care and training 25 cts. 


BELLE MEADE FARM, Bedford, Mass, 

















MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











a 
**Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { MN 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only et stores. 
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tiful scenic papers such as you mention from tir 
to time but a big flower pattern in two shade 
ray with a little queer bright green apple sha 
his green is still bright and has a surface as g 
as if it had been varnish One shade of gr 
the paper is also polished in the same manne! 
altogether the pattern is striking. The paper 
been cleaned a number of times. but no 
would induce them to take it off. The 











work has been painted the queer green of the 
per and so has the very plain furniture. Tl 
getting far away from my problem 

g@The den in our house has a plain paper in a 
tan. The bedroomfis papered infpink-and 
satin stripes, white woodwork, and mahogany f 
ture. 


Your letter suggests nteresting 
particularly the sanitar 

to renew papers at nable 
with the best of housekeeping, d 


q 1estion It 





ae 
intervais I0or 


ist and m 
collect. The old paper you speak of is inter 
and we are glad to hear about it. Many of th 
papers are so heavy that they can be cleaned y 
provided the work is done by a skilled person 
have seen some sorry blunders made by amate 
in cleaning modern as well as old papers. A 
good wall-covering can be cleaned, whether pay 
textile. 

An admirable sanitary wall-finish is provid 
Alabastine. It can be renewed when desired wit 
removing the original coat and is easily cleane 
all times. Good living-room colors are brow! 
medium quality, subdued greens, tan and 
shades, and some of the blues 

In the arrangement of mantels there is littl 
be said except to keep them uncluttered 
most important picture of the room could hang 
the fireplace, or a big bas-relief would look w 
On the mantel-shelf place a few good-sized*a 
and consider the problem en led. Candle 


of brass or copper are suitable; pottery also 






well. The main thing to avoid is the usual litt 
shelf with family phot , small vases ar 
significant bric-A-brac laster casts have 
possibilities and we would suggest that y 
over the illustrated catalogues of someJof{th« 


ufacturers of casts. There is a great variety 
antique and modern, and the prices relat 
speaking are reasonable spoken 
time to time of the decorative value of the Part 
non frieze, also of the better known ‘ 
by Luca ‘della Robbia. There are 
of this famous Robbia, several of which are s 
used in this country. We would advise a cast 
one fireplace, say the den, and for 
a carbon photograph f the old Dutcel 
scapes — or a fine Copley print. In the bed 
hang a long:colonial gilt mirror 
place on the shelf a pair of glass 
Bowls look well on mantels and serve 
purposes. 
of pottery, but in a quaint figured china 
bowls and the candlesticks w 1 be quite 


Singing B 


fifteen sec 
the living-1 
ver the mante 
and 
candle 


In your bea! they should 


A SMALL COTTAGI 





Yourjsuggestions would be appreci ated for se 
rooms onjthe ground fi f a small cottage 
was built from suggestions four n your maga 





It is of siding and shingles, both stained a moss gre 
and the trim is white. lhe door is green and | 
knocker of iron. Inside are a small hall, a f 


large}living-room, a medium-sized d 


ning-roor 

















Hall’s 


Vegetable Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer promptly 
stops falling hair because it destroys the germs 
that produce this trouble. We certainly believe 
that the intelligent and faithful use of this remedy 
will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases, 

Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes 
all dandruff from the scalp, and completely des- 
troys the dandruff germs. 

Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer stimu- 
lates and nourishes the hair-bulbs and promotes 
a luxuriant growth of hair. 

A Splendid Dressing. Hall’s Hair Renewer does 
not interfere with curling or waving the hair. 

Your Doctor. Show the “ingredients” to your 
family physician. He is acquainted with each one, 
hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning 
their use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 

R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
ingredients. Glycerin. Ca 


mary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Alcohol. Water. 


icum. Tea. Ri 
ulphur. Borogly- 
Perfume. 


Does not Change the Color of the Hair 


Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful, 


OLD COLONIAL 
SNAP TABLE— $10 


Solid mahogany. oval top 27 x 16 in., 27 
in. high, beautiful dull finish. hand carved 


cerin 

















pedestal and claw and ball feet. Can be 
used for cards, tea, bedside. parlor or smok- 
ers table. etc. A beautiful and useful 
GIFT. Sold by me direct at maker's price 
(one small profit only). 
securely packed. for $10 
$15. I make Colonial Reproductions of all 
kinds; write me your needs, I can supply 
them. 


| PETER EMERSON, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 

















Creole 
Antiques 





We have collected from 
the colonial mansions of 
La Belle Louisiane, the 
finest examples of Span- 
ish and Colonial types 
known. We not only 
collect in the original but 
construct perfect repro- 
ductions in our studios. 
We have a number of 
genuine, rare old 


Antique 
Grandfather 
Clocks 


of rich, glowing ostrich 
plume mahogany, grace- 
ful and massive in design. 
Prices and cuts of An- 
tiques of every sort sent 
on request. 


R. L. SCHMIDT 
237 Royal Street 
New Orleans, La. 
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Shipped to you, p 
It's really worth i 
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a compact little kitchen. I have used Sanitas 
in the kitchen, the bath-room, and the chambers. 
We like it very much. The other rooms have sand- 
float plaster and I am wondering if they must be 
decorated. They are very satisfactory as they are. 
Ido not want to go to much expense, but the money | 
js not so much an object if I can hit on just the | 
ight thing. You sometimes recommend unstained 
and my cottage seems well adapted to it 
e woodwork is pine stained a light brown in the 
hall and living-room, and a gray-green in the dining- 
room. The plaster is of a medium roughness. | 
The floors are maple, all stained alike. I need rugs, 
curtains, and furniture. The little house is well | 
made, and we think we have been fortunate to have 
such a good foundation with which to work. 
A. B. L. 


Your little cottage is indeed a success so far as it 
goes. It would be a pity to spoil it with a poor 
decorative treatment. By all means leave the 
plaster in its present condition and depend on the 
rugs and other furnishings to add color. Your 
rooms will seem larger and much more simple 
with this treatment. Leaf green is always attractive 
with the gray of plaster; use that color for curtains, | 
and for the upholstery of the larger pieces of furni- 
ture. Use blue and green combined in cushions 
and rugs and let all lamps, candlesticks and such 
fitments be of copper. 

In the dining-room use blue, green and a little 
orange. Caledon rugs are suitable for dining-rooms 
and are now to be found in a variety of colors. It is 
well to use deeper colors in the rugs than in the cur- 
tains but not dark enough to throw a room out of 
scale. 

Furniture of simple character, oak or pine, stained, 
a little willow, rush, and old hickory would be suit- 
able. Figured materials — linens or cottons should 
be used freely in order to give variety in rooms 
where there are so many plain surfaces. 











A LOUIS XVI BEDROOM 

_I want to fit up a bedroom for a young girl of 
sixteen who is very dainty in her tastes and who is 
devoted to pinks and blues. Could I combine them 
in the furnishings? Or would you advise that I 
confine my efforts to one color. Can you suggest 
Taathing besides mahogany for the furniture. 
I should be glad for complete suggestions in regard 
to rugs, curtains, wall treatment and furniture. 

i. C. M. 

Taking up the furniture first, nothing could be | 
better than Louis XVI cane and enamel for a room | 
such as you describe. (ts simplicity and dainti- | 
ness make it especially fitting for a young girl’s | 
room. Either white or gray enamel would be | 
attractive. If you use gray, repeat that color in a | 
limited way in a paper, choosing a Marie Antoinette | 
pattem. There is an attractive ribbon stripe | 
in blue with an alternate band of pink roses. The | 
so-called “Marie Antoinette” papers seen ten years 


ago where roses and bow knots were scattered on a 
white ground are no longer on the market. They | 
werejattractive in color, but weak in design. - There | 
are many charming papers in stripes, medallions, | 


ete., which can be used with furniture of this type 
Afplain wall in deep ivory, light gray, pale pink, or 
light blue would also be attractive. With a plain 
wall it is a good plan to use a figured material for 
the curtains and the bedspread. The rugs should 
repeat the most prominent color in the room. 
There are charming Louis XVI mirrors, one style 
high and narrow, which looks particularly well 
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Substantial Refinement 


Is reflected from every room where Morgan Doors are used. Their dignified designs 
harmonize with interior wood-work, decoration, and furnishings and their solid, honest con- 
struction gives the interior a sense of balance and permanence besides increasing the real 
value of the property. 


Morgan Doors 


are the most perfect doors manufactured. They are made of several layers with the grain 
running crosswise making shrinking, warping, or swelling impossible. They are veneered in 
all varieties of hard-wood, birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white oak, and brown ash, 
mahogany, etc., and the delicate grain and coloring of each particular wood is brought out to 
the highest degree. 7 

Morgan Doors are correctly designed by experts in all styles of architecture—Colonial, 
Empire, Mission, etc., and each Morgan Door is stamped with the name ‘‘Morgan” as a 
guarantee of quality, style, durability and satisfaction. 


Write today for our handsome illustrated book ‘** The Door Beautiful” which shows you more of the 
detailed beauty of Morgan Doors and why they are the only doors you should use in your building. 





Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Distributed by Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Ill. Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md 
nai 














The exquisite beauty of line and 
form shown in the lighting instruments 
of our forefathers has led to the use of 
many a beautiful old lamp, even in our 
modern homes. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures -~;A- 
5 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Baltimore, s19 N. Charles St.; San Francisco, 1748 California St.; Toronto, 
94 King St. W ; Pittsburg, G. P. Norton, Penn at 4th St.; New England rep- 
resentatives, Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Boston; W. K. Cowan & Co., 203 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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by warming your home with our open grate 
fire that does More than look bright and 
warms More than one room. 


VENTILATING GRATE 


does al! these things, and More. It draws 
in fresh air from outside, warms it in 
a heat-saving chamber and 
then pours it out into the 
room thru the register over 

quactly as a furnace does. 


upstairs, furnishing four times the heat 
from the same fuel. The best heating in- 
vestment for a cheer-loving home. Any 


plans furnished Free. Heats the house 
in Fall or Spring as well as a furnace with § 
about half the fuel. 


Send for Free Catalog of ventilating 
Ta 
Rreplace fixtures, with explanations, illus- 


trations, full information and prices; also 
reference to users in your region, 





Many styles of grates ‘and 
mantels to choose from. 


Gain Comfort, Secure Health and 


Economize Heating Expense 
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r the arch, just 
lt warms 


eral connecting rooms, or other rooms 


son can set it up from our complete 
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tes, mantels, andirons, and all kinds of 


SEE 
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Study this diagram 
and you will see at ~ 
once the heating and pal ahs 
ventilating principle which CE Fal 
makes this grate superior to all eothrs, 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
47 Beekman St. New York 











The House Beautiful Yo!s. XXU and XXMI 
ready. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bldg., | 


Bound together, now 
e $3.50, express paid. THE HOUSE 














‘MAKES IT LARGER 





Write for our booklet that explains how any 


** You do the designing—we’ll make the yee 


heed S Tis 


Rugs 


are different from all other ug as you can have the color 
scheme made to harmonize with yourrequirements. Wool 
or camel’s hair weft, heavy and durable. 
not sell them, write for color cardand price list to 
Arnold, Constable & Co., Distributing Agents, New York. 


f your dealer does 





. The Thread & Thrum Workshop, Auburn, N., Y. 
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g table can be made into a round table 





seating 12, 16 or even 24 persons by using the 





ta 


tu 





BANQUET TABLE TOP 


No injury to table, simply put on the top. 
eight sections in various sizes and woods (either plush 
lined or plain), finished to be used 


many times for banquets, luncheons, receptions, etc. 


Price, $9.00 and up, at Grand Rapids, shipped in 
SS crates on casters. 
a 


STOW & DAVIS FURNITURE CO. 


fees Grand Rapids’ Foremost Makers of Dining Tables —— 


PERFECTION 


(Patented) 
Made i in 


with or without 
ble cloth. Every home thn this extra table space 


Thousands now in use. 
tisfaction guaranteed. If not onsale by your furni- 
re merchant, we will ship direct. 


Dept. A, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Established 1881 
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placed between two windows if the 
narrow. If you wish to carry the idea out 
farther you will find candlesticks, sconces, and el 
tric fixtures in correct Louis XVI patterns 
BEAD BAGS 

Can you tell me the value of an old bead b 
I shall be under great obligations to you for 
information. It has been in our family for years 
and is very quaint and interesting G. 8 

Bead bags vary in val 
and decoration. It would 1 be im} 0ssible to p lace 
price upon yours without knowing more about it 
Ten dollars is S the average price | for a ve ry fine bag 
Occasionally an especially ra 
five dollars. Small, 
worth a few dollars. 

Five or six years ago there was a great demar 
for bead bags, but it was a passing fancy and to-d 
it is rather difficult to make a sale Modern bead 
work has injured the value of the old. If your bag 
is a unique one we would advise you to keep it 


wall space 





accor ding to age, siZe 


re one brings twenty 





partially worn specimens 


A MAN’S ROOM 

Will you kindly give me advice about a den that 
I wish to furnish for my husband, where he can 
smoke and have quiet when he brings work home 
The room is on the second floor; has a northern 
exposure. A part of the room is rather 
Size 12x12 feet. The woodwork is pine, finished 
black. It has a red ceiling with an “India” paper 
for side walls. The paper is entirely too dark 
for the room and I do not like the black woodwork 
I thought of changing it to white, egg-shell gloss 
a - A 7c. & 

Dark woodwork suits a den and we feel that y: 
would make a mistake to change it to “egg-shell’’ 
white. The paper is undoubtedly too dark and not 
of a good design. We would suggest that you paper 
the walls a light golden brown with 
and use yellow curtains at the 


i. 
dark 


a yellow celling 


windows. This 


scheme will make the room much more cheerful 
Red absorbs the light and is never advisable for a 
north room. Red ceilings are very ugly. If yo 


wish to use white woodwork the brown and yellow 
scheme could be used in the same manner. Wit! 
the dark woodwork oak furniture, stained, would be 
in harmony. With white 
ture would be in keeping. 


paint, mahogany furni 


REDECORATING 
% problem is the common one of doing over 
m. rooms in a city house. The walls are tox 
high and Igjwould be glad of suggestions that would 
pr arr this difficulty. There are two parlors 
front and back, and a basement dining-room facing 
east and very light. The dining-room furniture 
is walnut and that of the other rooms mahogany 
and walnut in equal proportions. The ‘es ahogany 
is good but the walnut is not the fine old black kind 
but,a later style with a good deal of veneer and a 
lot of,carving. It was upholstered in old gold plus! 
ori inally, but was recovered about ten years ago 
ip, ood rep which now looks antiqi uated. The 
fesaiven is well made but very ugly 
The woodwork of the rooms is painted to look like 
mahogany. The doors are high and pointed; th: 
windows deep and high. The mantels are rather 
ain and are painted to match the woodwork 
Phe situation seems almost hopeless but I have 
great faith that you will help me out of my diffi 
culties. c.R.J 
# Far more hopeless problems than yours exist on 


every hand. 





and light, and are 


You have space, ai! 
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Do Your 
Sliding Doors 
Stick ? 


ey 


g doors hung on the old style hangers cause the 
ors to jam, bind and stick in the ways, robbing you of 
e luxury you ought to and can have, of easy running, 
iseless, frictionless sliding doors. If you are going to 
use or remodel your present one, put in sliding 


ild a 


' 
| 
| rs and hang them on 
ALLITH 
**Reliable’’ Parlor Door Hangers 
j 


These prevent the sliding doors from jamming, make 

the slide noiseless and are not affected by the Sagging 

warping of walls, floors or doors, They cannot jump 

rack or get out of order, and they can be adjusted 
out removing strips or stops. 

Every All ith Hanger is guaranteed to give complete 
facti mn. They have become exceedingly popular 
hitects and house builders. 

: in inexpensive luxury to your home by putting in 
doors, hung on Allith’s Parlor Door Hangers. Send 
»ur name and address and the name of your architect, 

i get our latest catalog,with prices,etc., free of charge. 


| Allith Manufacturing Company 
| 2108 West Taylor Street Chicago, Ilinots 


The American Bureau of 
Genealogy and Heraldry 


Proves and registers Genealogies and 
Coats o rms; undertakes Genea- 
AND logical researches. and furnishes ad- 
vice and assistance in such matters, 
Communications confidental and re- 
liability assured. Address. Ameri- 
can Bureau of hewemg 4 and 

















GENEALOGY 











HERALDRY 
Heraldry, Philadelphia, 










BB Most « economical, healthful and sat- 
isfactory—for old or new houses, 
different patterns to match furnish- 
ings. Outwear carpets. Stocks car- 


ried in the leading cities, 
HARDWOOD —s <o ORNAMENTAL. 
Catalogue of 


LOORS =: 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO.S==SINDIANAPOLS 





CUSHION 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 














HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 











eh hg ase., tik THE BUTTONS AND 
Mailed on receipt of price 80s, ae poe 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}| Hose suppoRTER 
BOSTON ONLY. 
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thrice fortunate. High-studded rooms are more 
dificult to treat than low ones, which are usually 
homelike and cosy, but sometimes the high side wall 
js desirable. 

There are two ways to treat high rooms— by 
dividing the walls with strong horizontal divi- 
sions or by making a feature of the height and work- 
ing on opposite principles. If the rooms are of 
medium size the same color scheme should be used 
in both, as this will add space and apparently lower 
the ceiling. A light color makes a room seem larger 
and any color that expands tends to lower the side 
walls. Therefore tans, buffs, grays, the lighter 
greens, and most blues are space-producing. On the 
same theory, dark colors contract and make a room 
seem relatively high. 

If the woodwork is a brownish tone, not the un- 
pleasant purplish red miscalled “mahogany,” a deep 
tan with an old ivory ceiling would look well in 
both rooms. Bring the ceiling down to a broad 
molding fully eight inches wide, stained to match 
thewoodwork. But if the wood is very ruddy, green 
in a soft light olive would be better for the walls, 
put on in the same way. If you do not wish a plain 
wall, choose a figured paper in a large pattern com- 
bining some such color harmony as inedium green, 
pomegranate and greenish yellow, or one in sub- 
dued blues and green. There are beautiful papers 
in both English and American makes. The walls 
could take a dado, a filling, and a frieze if you wish 
so many subdivisions, but our advice would be 
against the dado. 

In the light basement dining-room use blue for the 
lower two thirds and a Dutch frieze in several shades 
of blue above. These decorative friezes are very 
attractive under some conditions. They are made 
with what paper-hangers call “long repeats” and in 
a medium-sized room the pattern will be duplicated 
about three times. 

Your walnut furniture suggests the Eastlake 
period. We believe that the “carving” could be 
removed and the pieces made quite presentable. 
Separate the walnut and mahogany and if you have 
enough of the latter use that exclusively in the front 
room. 


A CITY LIVING-ROOM 


_ Your suggestions would be apprecjated for a 
living-room in a city house which must serve also 
as a library and general sitting-room. I do not 
wish plain walls, yet have many color prints, also 
a small collection of autographs and valuable old 
letters. All are framed—the autographs and 
letters in narrow black, the pictures in broad mats 
of green and brown with frames to match. My 
furniture is good — oak stained light brown, but 
the woodwork is shiny pine and my rugs are far 
from satisfactory. In buying new rugs, what 
would you advise? I do not care for green, yet 
am told at a leading wall paper shop that green is 
the most favored color this fall. Also please 
suggest a bedroom treatment for my daughter’s 
room. Blue is preferred here. Any advice you 
will give will be gratefully received. H. 0. S. 


The wall paper for'a room” which is to contain 
many color prints, framed: autographs, ete., should 
be.comparatively quiet in color,'else the walls will 
be unduly prominent. Many pictures may be used 
if they are properly framed .andghung and ‘are 
placed against the right background. Too much 
emphasis ¢annot be given this latter point. It is 




















HE first essential to a healthful, 
clean and sanitary home is the 
bathroom equipped throughout with snowy 


 «“‘Standard™ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


If you are building a new home or remodelling the old, you should make 
the equipment of your bathroom your first and most important care. The 
| disposal of this question means more to you than a mere matter of comfort 
| and appearance, for it has to do with Health—your health, and the health 
| of all your household. When you buy a genuine “Stendard” equipment 
| you buy first-class health-protection and you get greater value for your 
you would with any other sanitary equipment made. 





















CAUTION: Every genuine “Staedard” fixture bears 

the “Standard” Green and Gold Guarantee Label. Look 

for.this.label on every fixture you purchase, as none 

are genuine wit it... The “Staedard” Guarantee La- 

bel gives a Protection you canpot afford to be without. 
A ioe 
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ress, 


Offices and Showrooms in New Yo kr 


Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 










Jept: S, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
“Srandarf™ Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 


Pittsburgh: New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
949 Penn Avenue Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
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TAPESTROLEA 


WALL BURLAPS and CANVASES 





Widths backed and soft finish measuring 
to 23 feet. Architects’ special specifica- 
tions carefully executed. “Tapestro” 
Drapery Fabrics possess a rich silken 
finish. Write us of your needs in detail. 





RICHTER MFG. CO., renarty, n. J. 
20 E. 21st St., New York 43 E. Randolph St., Chicago 














HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
BOUND VOLUMES 








XVIII--XIX, XX--XXI, XXII--XXIII. 
Only a Few Left. $3.50 each— 
express prepaid. $10.00 for all three. 
ORDER ATONCE 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 


REPUBLIC BUILDING CHICAGO 
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OU can serve at your table the finest vegetables, 
fruits, jellies, jams, teas, coffee, etc., and be abso- 
lutely certain that there will be no variation in 
quality; always the same; always the best, and you 
won't have to pay more than you’ve been paying for 
the “these-are-not-as-good-as-the-last”” kind. 
Getting the best depends more on knowing how and 
where to buy, than on paying big prices. 


Our catalogue gives you a long list of the most delicious products, selected fromt 


output of the best canners and producers in this country. It explains why we ca 
sell the finest goods and deliver them at your door for less than you’ve been paying 
others for goods that are not so good. Send for catalogue and price list. Address 


Lyman Brackett Sales Co. 


Box G4, Rochester, Indiana 








THE GORTON QUICK OPENING 
RADIATOR VALVE 


Can be used with any low pressure Steam, Vapor or Vacuum Systems of 
Heating. One-third of a turn of the lever handle will open or close the valve. 
SEND FOR PRICES 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 96 LisBErRTyY ST., NEw YorK 














HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. 
Over 100 illustrations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. 


; Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Building, Chicago 
























The Artistic Value of Hardware 


There is a value in hardware fittings far beyond actual cost or mere utility—a lasting ) 
decorative value that cannot be overlooked by the home builder. The possibilities for effective 
ornamentation in hardware are many—and find their greatest expression in 


Sargent’s Artistic Hardware 


Wide variety assures you whatever your individual taste may dictate—every design carrying 
with it the same reputation for durability and satisfaction. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs—Free 
Contains illustrations and descrip- 
tions of over seventy 
beautiful styles, be- 
sides numerous sug- 
gestions to home 
builders, etc. 


S 


The Colonial Book 


is of especial interest to those 
who favor this scheme of 
architecture—free. Ask 
for it when you write. 













Sargent 





















A valuable book 
Z to you— sent free & Co. 
\ on request. 140 Leonard St. 
% ~ New York 
AS 
SSK 
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room crowded with poor pictures, arranged hit 
miss, and having a figured paper, which has go 
ised the ire of writers on interior decoration. 


od pictures well placed have quite as much a 


t in the beauty of a home as well designed 
\itectural features. They rank with books as 
refining influence. The pictureless house ig 
te as absurd as the bookless house or the doorless 
vindowless house. But a quantity of pictures, 

if good ones, can often mar a room, while if 

yr quarter the number were used the result 
ild be quite different. 


In selecting paper for the room in question we 


ld advise one of the new figured papers in 
ral shades of one color — this suggestion on 
basis that you do not wish a plain wall. The 
greens are quite different from the intense 
s once so popular. There are many gray 
ns this season which combine well with mahog- 
furniture, also with the warmer oak stains, 


[any of the patterns are large, but the effect is 


lued. 
n redecorating your room, the woodwork should 
ive attention first. Yellow pine takes many 
ns well, but the hard oil, varnished surface 
ild have to be removed. The old laborious 
1 papering is now a thing of the past. There 
excellent preparations which save time and 
le. If your furniture is a pleasing color stain 
voodwork to match and if the floor has to be 
e over, give it the same tone. 
he rug question is so extensive that it can 
lly be disposed of in a brief letter. There are 
eral bungalow rugs on the market, excellent in 
r and design, which are worthy a place in 8 
ter home. They are in wood browns and leaf 
ns, and while primarily made for summer houses 
well worth your consideration. The improved 
ion are admirable. In heavier weave are the 
itiful Donegals, made in County Donegal, Ireland. 
rugs and paper should be chosen to harmonize. 
ou choose a figured green for the walls, select 
; in green and brown or vice versa. Separate 
prints from the autographs and place all the 


ter together in one corner of the room. Letters, 


atter how old are rather intimate, and their 
rest is first of all personal. If the room con- 
a desk, hang them near or around that and 
reat that portion of the room that it seem 
ached from the main part. If there are any 
and white prints let them hang here. Select 
best of the color prints, and place them where 
produce the strongest effect. Rooms are 
e to be lived in, and the arrangement of furni- 
pictures, ete., should be based on the taste 
he occupants. No home is successful where 
viewpoint of visitors is considered, at the ex- 
e of the owners. 
blue room for a young girl might have the corn 


ver as & motive in wall paper and hangings. A 
t to a reliable shop will bring forth many charm- 


patterns in blue. With blue and white walls the 


s would better be blue, and the furniture white 
mahogany. Coldness is the thing to avoid in 


aroom. If the blue is rather light, both pink 
green may be combined with it. There are 
y beautiful figured papers in blue, green, and 
which are charming for a young girl’s room. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 


INDOORS AND OUT 


An Attractive Color Scheme 


is the key to success in every interior. 
The proportions of a room may be 
faultless, and the furnishings of the 
finest, but if they do not harmonize 
the result cannot be satisfactory. 

















The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large 
and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting | 
and Guest Lodges, and other Modern Structures, 
with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering 
and Maintenance, Building Methods and Econ- 
omies, useful advice and suggestions given by 
experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Furnishing, Dec- 


Margaret Greenleaf, who conducts 
the decorative department of our busi- 
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orating and Collecting, Economics of House- 
Each issue about 70 pages 10x 13 


keeping, etc. 
inches. 


We have secured a small supply, and while it 
lasts we will send twenty-four numbers — express 
Don’t delay. 
stock is gone, no other copies can be had. 


paid — for five dollars. 


ness, will furnish to all patrons using 
our material, complete color schemes 
for a single room or an entire building, 
without any charge whatever. 


The Enamels, Wood-Tints and 
Varnishes made by this Company have 
stood without a peer for more than 
| forty years. 


When this 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. |} 
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ADDRESS 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


35 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 36 Vesey St., New York 











CHICAGO |} 
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A COLONIAL DINING-ROOM 


We have recently moved from a rented house 
into one we have built and I do not wish to make 
any mistake in the furnishing. The dining-room 
is in colonial style with white woodwork, and 
mahogany doors. My furniture will be new, but 
I wish it to be on old lines and I am very anxious 
to have it the correct pattern. I can buy a side- 
board of good modern make of beautiful mahogany 
but I am not sure that it would be suitable in the 
room. It is long and rather low, reaches nearly to 
the floor and has short claw feet. The drawers 
are curved and there are no brasses. The lower 
portion has two wide doors and a cellarette. What 
chairs and table should go with this sideboard and 
how should I decorate the walls? There is a small 
fireplace. All the woodwork is white except the 
doors. A. T. 


The sideboard,is American Empire and is well 
adapted to the room. The table to use with it 
has a center column with four claw feet. The 
chairs should be in American Empire style, which 
any first-class dealer will show you. This style 
would be better suited to the room than either 
Sheraton or Chippendale. For the walls we would 
suggest a reproduction of an old scenic paper in 
such long repeats that each side of the room has its 
scene. If you do not care to go to this expense 
purchase one of the French landscape papers, of 
Zuber design. 

Use one big oriental rug in soft colors, old pink 
predominating if that color is used in the paper. 
A room thus treated has real distinction. 
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how to derive the most artistic and beautiful effects, 


A $5.00 BILL OFFER 





with tne least money. It replies Geecty pour in- 





EVERYBODY'S ) Regular quiries, oiling you what wil! produce the best results in 
DELINEATOR | Price pour house. We appreciate suggestions at any re and 
WORLD’S WORK f $8 50 yk Sd to our readers for new ideas, rite us 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL . 











SEIVOR LIMITED Time (80:00 


SS 
Every Room Warm 


An even, healthful tem- 
perature in every room 
in your home—a whole- 
some, summery atmos- 
phere—no matter how 
cold outside, nor which 
way the wind blows. 
A warm house; warm 
all over—not too warm 
in mild weather—when 
your home is heated b 


IL BOILER : 


. ' 
» RADIAIL 





DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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ANTIQUE ano MODERN 
By ROSA BELLE HOLT 


New enlarged edition, entirely reset. | { AL 
With 34 full-page plates, 12 in colors, PA, 














and a map of the Orient. 
new edition, this work becomes the 
STANDARD authority for collectors, 
connoisseurs,' and those wishing to 
buy intelligently for home decoration. 
Large 4 to, 8% by 11% inches, boxed, 


| net $5.00. Postage 32 cents. Of book- 


| sellers, or of 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 


With the | 


Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 
Economical in fue} (all grades of coal as well as wood); so simple 


| achild can operates te; give long years of service, with qomenete heat- 
| ing efficiency. ¥ peopie 

| with Say methods of heating mailed free. Send for or it Xe avoid 
| migteeth 


containing the experience of ma: 


. 16, 
PITOL PGOLLERS » and RADIATORS « are soounaite valuable for 
Ouurehea, Schools, Hotels and Office Bu 


[nited States Healer (Company. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Offices and peat in all Principal Cities. 
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GURNEY HEATERS, measured by quality, economy 
and efficiency, are the standard of value. 

They are made of the best materials and by the highest 
grade of mechanical audi eng.neering skill; constructed under 
these conditions, they are unequulled in durability. 

There is, also, complete combustion of fuel and no waste of 
heat units, thus insuring great economy. 

The GURNEY HEATER, made either for hot water or 
steam, distributes the heat evenly and with a certainty that 
gives complete satisfaction to the user. 

Easily installed in old or new buildings, they appeal to those 
who want to eliminate extra care, and waste, or who 
want greatest value for amount expended. 
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CUP PLATES 


but 
as to how it should be 


I have no valuable historical specimens, 
gh one plate has a view of the Boston state 
‘ but the cows and other “historical” 

are absent. I own six glass cup plates, 
Bunker Hill Monument, and the other 
1 pretty geometrical designs. My best pieces 
light blue Staffordshire pastoral scenes, 
ked except for numbers. I have two pink 
plates, but fear they are modern. Will you 
me the benefit of your taste and knowledge 
hing pertaining to old china? 8.A.8 


My collection of cup ates is a small one 
ready I am perplexes 
nged 


up plates are too small for the average shelf 

hould be placed on end to be seen to advan- 

An old rectangular shelf clock devoid of 

und dial makes a good cabinet for a small 

1 of cup plates. The shelves should fit 

o that the glass door will open and close 

y, and they should be just far enough apart to 

ve a small margin above each row of plates. A 

k eabinet is a pretty fancy for small articles, 

ticularly colonial things. We have seen an 

clock case used for small medicine bottles 
} 


} 


seems a base use for a once successful 


niece 





CLEANING HARDWOOD FLOORS 
What is the best way to clean hardwood floors? 
there any preparation on the market that will 

vithout injuring a waxed surface. The 
yrs in my house are selected oak in the hall, the 
g-room, and the dining-room, maple in the 
hen, butler’s pantry, and rear halls, and Georgia 
ne in the bedrooms. L. M. 
One of the greatest difficulties the owner of a 
lwood floor experiences is the care and cleaning. 
parations containing oil are sometimes used, 
while they appear to work well at first they 
dust and dirt, and in the end ruin the 
Water, or even a damp cloth, will not answer, 
moisture penetrates the cracks and causes 
»\d to shrink, and the grain to raise. Ona 
ed floor water removes the wax and spoils the 
thereby necessitating the expense of rewax- 
There is a preparation on the market that 
these difficulties. It is easily applied 
economical. It works equally well over 
fr wax, preserves the varnish, and cleans 
lishes a waxed floor without removing the 
reby overcoming the expense of rewaxing. 
SUNNY COLOR SCHEMES 
Will you help me in a color scheme for living- 
with one south and one east window, room 
haded by trees. I must have a painted 
How can I get a cheerful, sunny, light 
ring room? Please suggest wall paper, color 
1int for floor, rugs, curtains and portiéres 
E. P. G. 
nake a poorly lighted room brighter nothing 
etter than yellow, and next to yellow come buff, 
und light golden brown. In your room we 

ld advise one of these colors for the walls, with 

ry ceiling, curtains of cream-colored net and 
and upholstery of deeper, but not dark colors. 

ve green, golden brown, and deep yellow, also 
blue are good colors to combine with light 
wn, buff, tan, or clear yellow. Before you 
ide to have a painted floor we would suggest 
you look into the merits of floor stains. Use 





Iden brown portiéres and curtains of yellow and 
wn madras. 
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TWO CONCRETE HOUSES 


Pate. 
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**Grasslands,’’ House of Alexander Smith Cochran, Esq., 


r \HE two houses, those of Mr. C. Y. 

Tucker of New Dorp, and Mr. Alex. 

Smith Cochran of East View, show 

contrasts in cost and planning. The 
one at New Dorp was planned to accom- 
Modate the average family of average means; 
the one at East View was planned for a man 
who used it for his country recreation, to be 
always open when it suits him to go there. 
In one the walls are of hollow cement blocks; 
in the other the walls are of concrete poured 
into wood molds around a network of steel 
rods. But in their prime essential features 
they are the same. Both have fire-proof 
indestructible floors and roofs. By floors 
I do not mean the actual surface that is 
swept by brooms and skirts, but the load- 


. ’ eo oee "7 
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Robert W. Gardner, Architect 


bearing bones and sinews of the thing. 
There are no wood or iron beams, but slabs 
of concrete, that absolutely cut off one story 
from another, impervious to fire, water, or 
vermin, and in both cases the result was 
obtained by the use of labor and material 
locally obtainable. The roofs are of the 
same material,—- merely slabs of reinforced 
concrete floated with cement. 

However, the roofs and walls are of inci- 
dental importance compared with the floors. 
So long as a roof is water-tight and incom- 
bustible, it may be of tile or of slate or copper 
or asbestos, and be nearly as good and per- 
haps more ornamental than concrete, and the 
walls may be of brick or stone, as pocket- 
book or local conditions or taste of owner 
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East View, N. Y. 


or architect may dictate. But in all condi- 
tions and in all places there is no floor as 
good as the one in which reinforced concrete 
is used in whole or combined with terra- 
cotta blocks. It provides a ceiling that 
never cracks. There are no beams to shrink 
or swell and destroy woodwork. And best 
of all is the feeling of comfort and security 
afforded at all times to the occupants. 


Plaster 


The plastering in these houses is two-coat 
work,— a brown and a finished white coat. 
A white coat alone will not stick to concrete. 

In the New Dorp house 2 by 4 studs were 
laid on the concrete and wedged against walls 
and partitions, and a North Carolina floor 
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Aumann Snore Cocuman Hove taal 
laid on. The sleepers should have been 
filled in with cinder concrete to stop rever- 
beration. The two-inch space on the second 
story gave room for conduits for electric 
wiring. In Mr. Cochran’s house the first- 
story floors were finished like sidewalk, 
there being four 
inches of concrete 
and one inch of top 
dressing between cel- 
lar and room above. 
Brass sockets were 
put in the top dres- 
sing, and heavy Ax- 
minster carpets were 
laid and pinned tothe 
sockets with brass 
pins. It has been 
demonstrated that 
this slab of concrete 
gets warmed up from 
the waste heat of the 
cellar pipes and furn- 
ace, so that half the 
radiators have been 
taken out of the first 
story for the comfort 
of the occupants. 
This has occurred in 
two houses, where 
there is no air space 
in the first floor, there being no necessity to 
carry conduits along the first floor, as they 
can be exposed in the cellar. The writer’s 
experience shows that a solid concrete wall 
should be furred on the north sides of houses, 
or where the sun does not reach, for the 





House of C. Y. Tucker, Esq., New Dorp, Staten Island 


x Seutu Coctran’s } Of 


Polat % Parelnen reht 
greatest comfort in winter. The walls are sture is imprisoned in the structural parts 
impervious and do not condense moisture e buildings by the very means employed 
They might be troublesome if too thick, but ‘to keep out the moisture of the weather, 
a six or eight inch wall exposed to the open moisture will come out in the course of 
air on one side will not injure the most deli , and of course the decorations are 


cate wall-paper that has been applied directly ed. One advantage of the six-inch con- 
crete wall is that the 
water from mixing 
quickly disappears 
and is used up in 
crystallizing the 
cement, whereas in a 
brick wall the lime 
mortar can only get 
rid of its water by 
evaporation, and if 
the wall is faced 
with hard brick or is 
painted on the out- 
side, the moisture 
must strikein. These 
conditions are absent 
in the concrete wall, 
although it is not 
generally recognized. 

The two houses 
illustrated have now 
passed through two 
winters. They are 
easily heated and are 
cool in summer. One 
have as much or as little ventilation as 
ought necessary, and in general they 
omfortable, livable houses, differing only 
the ordinary well-built house in that 


Rabert W. Gardner, Architect 


to a plastered surface without furring, pro 
viding, of course, the wall is perfectly dry 
when the paper is put on. Most of the 
trouble to decorators from concrete and fire 
proof buildings 
generally is that 
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they stay well built. When we take into 
consideration that many houses are not well 
built in the first place and that few com- 
paratively speaking stand the test of time, 
it will be seen that any material which 
makes for permanency in our dwellings is 
bound to receive the serious attention of 
laymen as well as architects. The growing 
popularity of concrete is not due to a fad of 
the moment, but to the fact that it has 
already proved itself a worthy competitor 
of brick and stone. And it is adaptable to 
many types of houses. First regarded as 
particularly suitable for public buildings, it 
is now widely recognized as being equally 
suitable for domestic purposes. The two 
houses illustrated are unusually good ex- 
amples of concrete work. 





Front View of the Cochran House 


Two Detail Views of the Cochran House 


The cost of these buildings finished is 
about the same that a brick house with 
wooden beams would be in their several 
localities. They do not compete in price 
with the ordinary suburban frame house 
when the local contractor has his own un- 
hampered way. 

In every city there must be contractors 
or engineers who have handled reinforced 
concrete, and it would be worth while if 
architects would 
consult with them 
in regard to the con- 
struction of _fire- 
proof floors for all 
masonry dwellings. 
Such floors would 
add but little to the 





total cost of a first-class house, and where 
thousands of dollars are subsequenty spent 
by owners for tapestries, furniture, and 
cabinet-work, it seems folly not to spend a 
few hundreds on a floor that makes his in- 
vestment secure. And men of small means 
would better build a small house and have it 
well built than the usual suburban house, 
with its connecting rooms that “open up” 
for receptions and other infrequent events. 





Dining-room in the Tucker House 
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i) FALL AND WINTER 
Wl] | HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


By ELIZABETH EMERY 
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or country, the relation between walls, 

draperies, and furniture should be care- 

fully maintained. The problem of the 
city house is quite different from that of the 
country, but it is the same so far as this 
important point is concerned. No matter 
how simple the wall treatment, or how inex- 
pensive the furnishings, there are certain 
principles which cannot be disregarded. 
Equally important with simplicity are dura- 
bility, proportion, harmony of line and color, 
utility, and repose. Few rooms rise to such 
heights as to embrace all these points, but 
three at least,—simplicity, utility, and repose, 
—ought to be within the grasp of every house- 
holder. So closely allied to simplicity and 
utility is durability that this important 
factor is often included in the others; and if 
these three were attained, proportion and 
harmony could be marshaled into line. In- 
terior decoration is no black magic, but an 
everyday art which should be made a part of 
every school curriculum. 


N all house furnishing, whether for town 


Importance of Proportion 


It is customary to think of proportion as 
belonging exclusively to the architecture of a 
house. Proportion is the very life of good 
decoration and furnishing. It may be ex- 
pressed quite as much in a wall-paper pat- 
tern, and in the legs of a table, as in a fireplace 
oraceiling. Even a candlestick on the man- 
tel, or an electric light fixture on the wall, 
may express its presence or its absence. Mrs. 
Wharton has defined proportion as the good 
breeding of architecture. It might also be 
called the good breeding of house furnishing. 

By proportion in a room, is meant the 
balance of light and shade, the contrast of 
plain and ornamental surfaces, and the cor- 
rect adjustment of the large and important 
things with the small and unimportant. 
Proportion, simplicity, and harmony are 
the A B C of the decorator’s alphabet. The 
natural sequence is first the wall treatment, 
second the selection of floor coverings, and 
third the furniture. When the matter can 
be approached in this manner, the possibili- 
ties of success are greater than when the 
order is reversed. 

Strength, simplicity, and durability are 
kindred qualities never better expressed than 
in the well-made furniture of the day. The 
householder of the year 1908 has not only the 


assistance of the architect in helping him to 
begin right, but the aid of the furniture-maker 
in continuing the good work. Never was 
greater care expended in the selection and 
treatment of woods than to-day. The sea- 
soning of both imported and domestic woods 
has been reduced to ascience. Good design, 
skilled labor, and fine workmanship are repre- 
sented in the best furniture. Therefore when 
a selection is made for the town living-room 
or dining-room the buyer may feel assured 
that his fumed or weathered oak, or his 
new colonial mahogany, will not warp or fall 
apart, that it will be as good fifteen years 
from now as to-day, and that it typifies the 
best of modern work. We do not claim this 
for all furniture. Poor work still exists, but 
its proportion is far smaller. People are 
realizing that the furniture of their homes is 
an investment, and that whether the expen- 
diture be large or small it is false economy to 
buy shoddy things. Supply and demand 
have regulated this matter, and the result is 
an awakening on the part of both the con- 
sumer and the maker that the best is economy 
in the end. 

The furnishing of a city house therefore 
becomes an agreeable undertaking — not all 
plain sailing, as personal responsibility is 
never absent. No matter how well the 
architect, the wall-paper manufacturer, and 
the furniture-maker have done their part, 
the choosing, massing, and grouping belong 
to the occupants. No house is successful 
unless it expresses the personality of the 
people who live within,— their tastes, likes, 
dislikes, and hobbies. It is in this grouping 
and arranging that many people shine, and 
it is, also true that in this very arranging 
many fail. 

City House Furnishing 


For various reasons it is easier to furnish a 
country house than a city one. There is, in 
the first place, more space, and the very 
atmosphere of the country is itself an inspira- 
tion. With all outdoors for a background, 


‘it is not difficult to choose suitable color 


schemes, and the amateur decorator is 
further aided by innumerable attractive 
wall-papers and stuffs, especially designed 
for country homes. The dust of the city 
does not have to be reckoned with and this, 
in itself, is enough to make beautiful the 
simplest cottage. Space, sunlight, and free- 
dom from dirt—what a trio! The city 
house, no matter how desirable it may be 
located, can seldom lay claim to all three, 
though space and sunlight are receiving 
more consideration than formerly. In the 
up-to-date city house, particularly if it be a 
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detached dwelling, many of the principles 
which govern country house building are in 
evidence. But the average urban home is 
not of this type. It is in a block, and unless 
located on a corner, has but two exposures. 
The sunlight of the country it cannot have; 
therefore all the more necessary that it 
should receive a decorative treatment based 
on this fact. 

“Every room,” says an eminent Scotch 
authority, ‘‘should express an idea. A good 
idea in decoration is like a plot to a story.” 
American homes are apt to express too many 
ideas, and here is where a good deal of the 
trouble begins. Too many different effects 
are aimed at with the result that the room 
produces no effect. This condition arises 
oftentimes from making a room serve many 
purposes, a necessity in a city house where 
space is limited. All the more important if 
one room is to be library, living-room, and 
reception-room, that it should be simple. 
Don’t fill it with books to make it a library, 
and then fill it with bric-a-brac to make it a 
reception-room. If it must do duty for 
three rooms make it as restful as possible, and 
let the living-room idea be paramount. Hold 
to the Scotchman’s idea, only be sure that 
it is a good one. 

Avoid Dark{Uolors 


As country interiors should suggest cool, 
summery things, so city interiors should 
express warmth, cheer, and coziness. To 
give rooms these characteristics and not have 
them stuffy and overdone is no slight matter. 
Warm colors seem heavier than cool colors, 
and far more dense. It is of the greatest 
importance, therefore, that color schemes for 
rooms occupied in the winter should be care- 
fully chosen. In a climate where there is a 
great deal of snow, wall coverings may be 
darker than where there is little or no 
snow. Where there is a great deal of smoke, 
soot, and dirt, dark colors should never 
be used. The English realize this better 
than we do, for with us the tendency is to 
choose a color “that will not show the 
dirt,” regardless of the fact that it makes a 
room gloomy. In many London houses 
light tones are used exclusively, pale yellows, 
buffs, warm grays, even white, all of which 
are chosen for the dark days of the London 
winter. American house-keepers would 
doubtless protest at the added trouble in- 
volved by such color schemes, but there is a 
good deal of wisdom back of the choice. 

A noted Irish lecturer visiting America, 
complained that next to the steam heat, 
which he spoke of almost with tears, he suf- 
fered most from a lack of sunshine in the 
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homes. As his lecture was confined exclu- 
sively to the large cities, his criticisms were 
based on town houses. 

The dense greens and reds favored a half 
dozen years ago are seldom seen to-day in 
city living-rooms. The reaction against the 
poor-figured papers of that date resulted in a 
great demand for plain papers. Dark green 
for the living-room and deep red for the 
dining-room were the usual selections. Green 
was chosen because it was believed to be 
restful, and the other because it was supposed 
to be cheerful. The protest against dense 
green began in the school-rooms. It was 
found that it was fatiguing for both teacher 
and pupils — that its effect was quite the 
opposite of restful. A softer green replaced it 
with results which more than justified the 
change. It is now difficult to find this dense 
green, for few wall-paper dealers carry it. 
They will tell you that there is no longer a 
eall for it, taking down from their shelves 
such a variety of livable greens and browns 
that choice is difficult. 

In addition to the many attractive papers, 
there are many other wall coverings the 
relative merits of which should be carefully 
weighed before purchasing. Among the 


many beautiful and durable wall fabrics are 
corduro-burlaps, Fab- -Ri- Ko-Na, Tapestrolea, 
Art-Ko-na, Sciotia Canvas, grass cloth, and 
Canterbury cloth. 


When a plain wall is desired and a slender 


pocketbook must be taken into consideration, 
calcimine and alabastine should not be over 
looked. Many beautiful tones are possible in 
these mediums, and better a very inexpensive 
wall treatment if the color is satisfactory 
than the most costly textile if it is the least 
bit out of scale. 


Endless Variety in Wall Coverings 

Many of the new papers and wall fabrics 
are of charming grayish-browns and brown- 
ish-grays, harmonizing with the popular 
wood stains of the day. Others are based 
on autumnal color schemes and show a wide 
range of warm browns, luminous greens, and 
soft, rich tones which suggest ripe fruit — 
pomegranate and apricot shades, and soft, 
tender purples. The variety is almost end- 
less, and if combined with the right sur 
roundings their possibilities are great. 

Owing to the marked improvement in the 
treatment of woodwork, it is possible to use 
many colors in our houses which would not 


have been permissible a few years ago, 
Wood staining is so varied, and there are go 
many beautiful browns, grays and greens, 
iat it is easy with a little care to obtain g 
» harmony between walls, trim, and fur. 
niture. Beautiful shades of gray, just tinged 
with brown, combine with the many neutral 
vall hangings which are found in greater 
numbers than ever this season. 
(mong the new shades in wood staining 
“bog” oak, a soft green which would be 
arming in the city living-room, particu- 
larly if the furniture were stained to har- 
monize. The variety in oak stains alone is 
onsiderable, including the well-known 
eathered,” “Flemish” and “ Antwerp,” 
1 the newer “fumed,” “Cathedral,” and 
tavern” oak. These may be used on other 
yoods than oak. Birch takes many stains 
h excellent results. Pine has beauties 
ich are unknown to those who associate 
only with the common “‘hard-oil and 
rnish” finish, which is harsh with every 
nown color. A satisfactory town living- 
ym is not difficult to attain, for in wall 
verings, rugs, furniture, and curtain mate- 
rials, there were never better things than 
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HOSE who have 
followed the 
Arts and Crafts 


movement, 
while realizing the 
great work it is doing for the world, are at 
times somewhat discouraged by the fact that 
the products of the Craft workers are too 
high priced, and on this account are out of 
reach of the majority. 

To me this has always been the weak point 
in the movement; the ordinary individual 
is not willing to pay a larger price than the 
object seems to warrant, because it is hand- 
made, and consequently the beautiful works 
of art sold at Arts and Crafts salesrooms 
seem to move far too slowly, and much dis- 
couragement has been felt and many have 
given up making really beautiful crafts, 
because not enough pieces were sold to war- 
rant all their time being spent on making 
them. It would seem better to make a 
greater number of things and dispose of 
them immediately at a much smaller price, 
than to make two or three and have to wait 
indefinitely for their sale. 

A Real Workshop 

A practical solution of this difficulty had 
not been thought of in America, until Forrest 
Emerson Mann started his workshop at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Mann has always 
been a leader in the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment; he became interested in hand craft 
while studying painting and drawing in New- 





By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


York. Metal work always appealed to him, 


and he spent all his spare moments at Pratt 


Institute in Brooklyn, working in this craft; 
since that time he has devoted himself to 
During: the 


various phases of applied art 





Pierced Copper-ware Motive Shade, De- 
signed and Executed by Students 


rts and Crafts—Where é 
Problem is Being Solved 


past five years Mr. Mann has been associated 
with several societies of Arts and Crafts, 
ibly at Dayton, Ohio, and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. As an instructor and lecturer he has 
lone much to foster the practical arts 
throughout the Middle West. He seems to 
be able to get the best out of all those who 
me in touch with him, and is able to im- 
t his own enthusiasm to them, for the 
e vigor and originality we are familiar 
in Mr. Mann’s work can be traced in 
t of his pupils. 
Honesty in the Work 

Mr. Mann’s art seems to be permeated 
the freedom and spirit of the old days, 
| he is fond of working in the old ways. 
ere is an honesty about his work which 
eals to all craftsmen, which arises from 
conditions imposed by structure, where 
ility controls the choice of forms, and 
k constructive features form a part of 

decorative scheme. 
For some time Mr. Mann was conducting 
School of Applied Arts, in Grand Rapids, 
was so impressed with the good work 
vas able to get from his pupils that he 
ned a co-operative shop, where many of 
former pupils are associated with him. 
this time they are specializing in pro- 
ng original and beautiful metal work, 
nsisting of lampshades, candlesticks, 
trays, and desk furnishings, together with 
the smaller pieces of jewelry, such as belt 
kles, hat pins, scarf pins, brooches, etc. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


They are endeavoring to make these articles 
as distinctive as possible, but at the same 
time they are producing them by the sim- 
plest methods, and at a price which brings 
them within the reach of everyone, in fact, 
they are no more expensive than the ordinary 
commercial article. 

Of course the work is as yet in an ex- 
perimental stage, but 
thus far dealers are 
extremely apprecia- 
tive of what has been 
done, and in nearly 
every instance goods 
have been disposed 
of promptly by art 
dealers to their retail 
trade. 

This departure is 
therefore creating a 
demand for a less ex- 
pensive article, which 
is at the same time 
distinctive in design 
and excellent in work- 
manship. 

Articles for home 
adornment are placed 
within the reach of 
those who appreciate 
and desire them. It 
has frequently been 
questioned whether 
the amount of 
thought and labor 
necessary to make an 
article of really artis- 
tic value is com- 
mensurate to warrant 
its production; from 
a business stand- 
point, in exceptional 
cases, instances may be mentioned where 
such organizations have attained high suc- 
cess from the lucrative standpoint. In 
England for instance, Cobden-Sanderson of 
the Dove’s Bindery and C. R. Ashbee’s Guild 
of Handicraft are notable instances of the 
practical application of art principles to a 
manufactured product which finds a ready 
market. 

Maintaining High Ideals 

Mr. Mann’s enterprise, it is safe to say, 
under his leadership will maintain its present 
artistic ideals, which are well worthy of 
future success, and will do more towards 
elevating the prevailing standards of taste 
than can ever be accomplished by the 
usual form of Arts and Crafts Societies. 
It is to be hoped, however, that while 
doing this good to the greater number, it 
will not be the means of allowing his own 
individual work along the lines of jewelry 
and gold-smithing to fall into the back- 
ground, because of not having time to de- 
velop it, as Mr. Mann has already made a 
wide reputation for himself among the 
jeweler craftsmen of the modern school. 

In conducting the workshop, inexperi- 
enced men and women are trained to do 
the designing and in carrying out the work 
upon the jewelry, wrought metal, and 
leather work. Although it has been in 
Operation less than two years, it gives 


employment to eight workers, who supply 
the local salesroom and the dealers in the 
various cities where the products are for sale. 

In Germany and Austria, the work of 
students from art schools is disposed of in 
a somewhat similar manner. We have often 


been surprised at the beautiful workmanship 
of jewelry and metal work which finds its 





Work of the School 


way into the stores, and this is because the 
trained workers have not only made the 
things but have designed them. 

In Mr. Mann’s shop, which is known as 
the Grand Rapids School of Applied Arts, 
the individuality of the worker is never lost 
sight of, and the designer of each piece is 
given full credit for his work, so that the 
spirit of harmony and loyalty permeates 
the workshop; it is an unusually ideal place 
in which the work is done, and here good 
work in jewelry is executed, work of the 
highest character that goes conqueringly 





Pottery Executed by Students in Mr. Mann's Classes 
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forth into the large cities and to exhibits, 
work that is always highly commended by 
the leading art journals and jewelers’ of 
the country, who realize that Mr. Mann is 
one of the most original of the few original 
workers in this craft, a close student of the 
Golden age, namely, the twelfth century. 
Mr. Mann is not a servile imitator, but strives 
to teach the old 
methods, in order to 
graft his personality 
upon the work of his 
pupils, and thus by 
suggestion to train 
his pupils to do orig- 
inal and distinctive 
work. The rounded 
fruit forms, the deli- 
cate flowers, and the 
charming irregulari- 
ties of the wire out- 
lining the jewels, are 
suggestive of form of 
beauty which speak 
clearly of tcharacter- 
istic craftsmanship 
allied to poetical ex- 
pression. 


Knowledge of Design 


In the work of this 
school, there is & 
freedom from con- 
ventionality, and an 
appreciation of color 
value, together with a 
complete knowledge 
of design. Each piece 
of jewelry seems to 
express a thought of 
the worker. The 
semiprecious single 
cut stone is usually the one used by Mr. 
Mann, the color of the stone influencing the 
metal chosen. 

The lamp in our illustration is of green 
pottery made by the students, and the shade 
is composed of mottled green glass partly 
covered by a second shade of pierced copper. 
This is cut out by means of a jeweler’s fret- 
saw; after the design has been pasted onto 
each panel, it is cut with a saw, and the 
panels are afterward riveted together. These 
shades find a ready market. 

The future of the arts and crafts move- 
ment in America is watched with interest 
by all who have its welfare at heart. 
That some reconstruction is necessary 
along purely practical lines has long been 
felt by those who have given more thana 
passing thought to its aims, purposes and 
ideals, and undout ted brilliant prospects. 
To hint that there be a different attitude 
toward the buying public does not mean 
to suggest a lower standard of work, but 
rather a scheme by which the present high 
grade may be maintained with a mutual 
benefit to craftman and patron. The 
cheap, so-called art-craft work which dur- 
ing the year has flooded the market has 
temporarily hurt the movement, but its 
passing is already here and in the end it 
may prove an incentive for sincere con- 
scientious work at a fair price. 
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A Cottage of Rough-cast and Shingles, E. D. Parmalee, Architect 


lines,” Egbert Dean Parmelee has produced a livable, prac- 

tical plan, and a dignified elevation. The living-room is 

literally the center of the house, and is nearly twice as large 
as any of the other rooms. It has been made the prominent feature 
of the ground floor, and contains a big brick fireplace, casement 
windows, and other features now conceded to belong by rights to 
rooms of this character. The parlor gives entrance to the hall, 
which in turn opens into the living-room without the interruption 
of a doorway, a scheme often working out well in an interior where 
the craft idea is successtully developed. 
There is a good deal of craft feeling 
in voth the exterior and interior. All 
the trims are plain and are designed 


| N a “design for an inexpensive house to be built along simple 
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to show the 
moldings. 

A seat built at right angles with the fireplace partially screens 
the hearth from the hall and cuts off drafts from the door, which in 
winter are apt to be decidedly unpleasant if there is no vestibule 
to break their force. The back of the seat is about six and a half 
feet high and serves its two-fold purpose successfully. A hearth 
placed in the front of the house and in such direct line with the 
entrance is decidedly unusual. It makes the interior unique, 
and in this instance gives a novel exterior. A big outside chimney 
rises almost from the doorway cutting the roof and a dormer, and 
forming one of the most picturesque details of the house. It is 
more than a detail, ranking next to the roof in structural impor- 
tance. A second chimney, placed at the side, is another good 
feature, giving Siteaae to the design. 


beauty of the wood rather than to display elaborate 
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THE HEATING AND VENTILATING 
OF DWELLING-HOUSES 


By CHARLES L. HUBBARD 








O the average person who contem- 
plates building a house, the matter 
of heating and ventilation is usually 
considered an item of minor detail, 

to be looked after by the architect, together 
with the plumbing and other matters of a sim- 
ilar nature. Without casting any reflection 
upon the architect, or his ability to properly 
select and install a suitable heating appara- 
tus, we think it may be safely said that in 
a majority of cases this class of work does 
not especially appeal to his artistic tempera- 
ment, and after imposing certain conditions 
as to results, and perhaps stating the type 
of system to be used, the matter is passed 
along to the heating contractor to work out 
the details and submit an estimate of the 
cost. At each step this important feature 
becomes farther removed from those most 
deeply interested in its successful operation, 
and the matter of fulfilling the requirements 
imposed by the architect, with the maximum 
profit to the contractor, becomes the basis 
for the selection and installment of the appa- 
ratus. Here, again, no reflection is intended 
regarding the integrity of the contractor, for 
he can hardly be expected to sacrifice his 
profit in order to increase the working econ- 
omy of the plant after completion, or give 
such care to the conveniences of operation as 
might be desired by the owner. 

It will be the object of the writer, to give 
such information in simple form as will assist 
the prospective builder in selecting the best 
type of heating system for his house, to- 
gether with various points regarding the size 
and arrangement of different parts of the 
apparatus, which tend to increase the econ- 
omy of operation and assist in the conve- 
nience of handling. No attempt will be made 
to go into details of design from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, but rather to treat the sub- 
ject in a general way, and point out various 
matters which should be called for in the 
heating specifications, instead of leaving 
them to the direction of the contractor. 

The usual form of guarantee requires that 
the system installed shall maintain a temper- 
ature of seventy degrees in all heated rooms 
in zero weather. It is easily possible for a 
heating system to do this and still be any- 
thing but satisfactory; for example, the 
requirements might be fulfilled on a still, 
clear day, but fall far below this on a cloudy 
day with high winds. Again, the required 
results might be reached by frequent firing 
and open drafts, with a great waste of fuel, 
but these conditions would not at all cor- 
respond with ordinary working practice which 
the guarantee is intended, from the owner’s 
standpoint, to cover. At the start, then, 
the contract should guarantee that the appa- 
ratus will warm all heated rooms to seventy 
degrees in cloudy weather, with winds not 
exceeding, say, thirty miles an hour, and an 


outside temperature of zero. This can, of 
course, be changed to suit the requirements 
of any particular locality, or to conform with 
the ideas of the owner in any special case. 

Again, a limit should be put upon the fre- 
quency. of firing and amount of coal burned, 
and if we wish to go further we may set a 
limit to the temperature of the gases passing 
to the chimney. 

For average conditions we might say that 
in fulfilling the required guarantee as to 
warming, the rate of combustion should not 
exceed five pounds of coal per square foot of 
grate surface per hour, the temperature of the 
flue gases should be not over, say, three hun- 
dred fift degrees F., and fresh coal should not 
be fired oftener than once in four hours. This 
will insure a furnace or boiler of ample size 
for economy in the use of fuel and conven- 
ience in handling. What has been said thus 
far applies, in a general way, to all of the 
heating systems in common use. Let us 
now take up in some detail, and note the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each, in order 
to determine which is best adapted to any 
particular building. 


For Small Houses 


The simplest and least expensive to in- 
stall is the hot-air furnace, and for a small 
house of six or eight rooms is perhaps as sat- 
isfactory as any, provided it is of sufficient 
size and properly installed. Among its ad- 
vantages may be mentioned the low first cost, 
as compared with other systems of heating; 
freedom from damage by freezing in un- 
occupied rooms, which is liable to happen 
in the case of hot water unless the radiators 
are kept turned on slightly all of the time; 
no danger of damage to floors or ceilings 
from leaky pipes or air valves; ability to 
regulate the amount of heat according to 
outside temperature conditions, and a supply 
of fresh air for ventilating purposes. 

One of the chief disadvantages is the un- 
evenness of the heat supply to the different 
rooms in case of high winds. Others of less 
importance are the ease with which dust and 
ashes are carried to the rooms through the 
air flues, and the dry or oven-heated quality 
of the air in some cases. 

Furnaces may be divided into two general 
types, known as direct and indirect draft. 
In the cheaper forms of direct-draft furnaces 
the smoke-pipe connects directly with the 
dome or combustion chamber above the 
fire, thus allowing the gases to escape to the 
chimney at a high temperature, which, of 
course, results in a waste of fuel. The better 
class of furnaces of this type are provided 
with a radiator, so called, placed above the 
combustion chamber. This in an enlarge- 
ment made of cast or wrought iron, and acts 
as a sort of reservoir, in which the gases are 
kept in contact with the air passing over the 
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furnace until they have given up a consid- 
erable portion of their heat, thus increasing 
the efficiency of the furnace to some extent, 
which of course means 4 saving in fuel. In 
the ordinary form of indirect-draft furnace 
the gases pass downward through flues to 
a radiator located near the base, thence up- 
ward through another flue to the smoke-pipe. 
In addition to the usual damper in the 
smoke-pipe this type of furnace has a direct- 
draft damper to give a direct connection 
with the funnel when coal is first put on, to 
facilitate the escape of gas to the chimney. 
In general, indirect-draft furnaces are the 
most economical in the use of fuel, but the 
direct type, with radiator as made by the 
best manufacturers, give good results. 

The proper size of furnace is matter 
of much importance, but the methods of 
computation are beyond the scope of the 
present article. In trade catalogues the 
rating is based upon the diameter of the fire- 
pot and the cubic feet of space to be warmed. 
Catalogue ratings, however, are not usually 
safe guides to follow, and it is better in most 
cases to use a furnace at least thirty per cent 
larger than called for in the catalogue to 
warm a given amount of space. For ex- 
ample, if the catalogue rating calls for a fire- 
pot eighteen inches in diameter, use one 
having a diameter of at least twenty inches. 
In like manner, use a twenty-two-inch in 
place of a twenty; a twenty-six-inch in place 
of a twenty-two-inch; a twenty-eight-inch 
for a twenty-four-inch; a thirty-inch fora 
twenty-six-inch, and a thirty-two-inch for a 
twenty-eight-inch. 

Some contractors make a certain allowance 
of this kind in all of their work, while others 
are inclined to take greater risks in order to 
increase their profit, hence it is always best 
to investigate the maker’s rating, and insist 
upon a considerable reserve above that for 
the coldest weather. 

In locating a furnace it should be so placed 
that the warm-air pipes connecting with the 
flues will be nearly of the same length but 
favoring those leading to the coldest rooms. 
This is done by placing the furnace some- 
what to the north or west of the center of the 
house, or towards the points of compass from 
which the prevailing winds blow. 

The smoke-pipe should be carried to the 
chimney as directly as possible, as bends 
add to the friction of the gases and reduce 
the draft. All woodwork should be properly 
protected by suitable air spaces around the 
pipe and covered with tin or asbestos. 

The chimney flue should be at least 8 by 
12 inches in size, except in very small houses, 
and should be carefully cleaned of projecting 
mortar. The top of the chimney should be 
carried well above the ridge of the house to 
prevent down-drafts in windy weather. 
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The duct supplying outside air to the fur- 
nace, commonly called the cold-air box, 
should be large enough to supply a volume 
of air sufficient to fill all of the hot-air pipes 
at the same time, If the supply is too small, 
the distribution is sure to be unequal, and the 
cellar will become overheated from lack of 
air to carry away the heat generated. If a 
box is made too small, or is throttled down 
so that the volume of air entering the furnace 
is not large enough to fill all the pipes, it will 
be found that those leading to the less ex- 
posed side of the house, or to the upper rooms, 
will take the entire supply, and that addi- 
tional air to supply the deficiency will be 
drawn down through registers in rooms less 
favorably situated. Itis common practice to 
make the area of the cold-air box three- 
fourths the combined area of all the hot- 
air pipes connecting with the furnace. The 
inlet should be placed where the prevailing 
winds will blow into it, which is commonly 
on the north or west side of the house. The 
cold-air inlet should be covered with gal- 
vanized wire netting to keep out animals, 
leaves, etc. A door to admit air from the 
the cellar to the cold-air box is commonly 
provided, but should only be used in the 
case of excessively high winds, and even then 
it is better to throttle down the outside sup- 
ply to the right amount. The mistake is of- 
ten made of trying to increase the heat of 
a furnace by reducing the air supply. This 
really produces the opposite result, for the 
heat can only be carried to the rooms by an 
ample supply of fresh air. 

The pipes for conveying the warm air 


from the furnace to the uptake flues are 
usually made of heavy tin. Since long hor- 
izontal runs of pipe increase the resistance 
and loss of heat, they should not in general 
be over twelve feet in length, and if the 
heighth of the basement will allow it, they 
should be given an upward pitch from the 
furnace to the flue. 

A damper should be placed in each pipe 
near the furnace for regulating the flow of 
air to the different rooms, or for shutting 
them off entirely when desired. Vertical 
flues are made of the same material as the 
warm-air pipes. 

When carried to the upper floors in single 
partitions, much better results will be ob- 
tained if the studding is made five or six 
inches deep instead of four as is usually 
done. Flues should never in any case be 
made less than three and one-half inches in 
depth. 

Each room should be heated by a separate 
pipe, unless it be in the case of a couple of 
unimportant rooms on an upper floor. 

Of equal importance with the selection 
and installation of a heating system is the 
proper care and management after com- 
pletion. Itis hoped that the following simple 
rules may be found useful to those whose 
homes are warmed by hot-air furnaces. 

The fire should be thoroughly shaken 
twice daily in cold weather, while once is 
usually sufficient in mild weather; never 
touch the fire from the top, as it will deaden 
it and often cause it to go out if low. Keep 
the fire-pot even full or slightly heaping, as 
in this way a more even temperature may 


be maintained, less attention required, and 


more coal burned than when the pot is 
partially filled. In mild weather it is better 
to allow the ashes to accumulate on the grate 
the lower part of the fire by shaking legg 
equently than to carry a thin fire, as the 
perature can be more easily regulated 
this way. When putting fresh coal on a 
vy fire, open the drafts and allow it to be- 
come ignited before shaking, otherwise the 
fire is liable to go out. The smoke-pipe 
mper should be opened only enough to 
rry off the gases and give the required 
ft, and the fire should be controlled prin- 
ully by means of the ash-pit, through the 
» or slide. The openings in the feed- 
yr act as a check to the fire, and should be 
closed during cold weather, except 
just after firing, when they may be opened 
for a short time to admit air for the proper 
combustion of the gases which are formed 
at that time. 
‘he ash-pit should be kept clean to avoid 
* heating or melting the grate, and a 
proper supply of fresh air should be pro- 
| at all times by means of the cold-air 


n case the warm air fails at times to reach 
ertain rooms it may be forced into them by 
temporarily closing the registers in other 
rooms. The current once established will 
generally continue after the other registers 
have been opened. 

It is best to burn as hard coal as the draft 

il warrant, and egg size, or a mixture of 


egg and stove, will give better results than 


the regular furnace size in most cases. 








A PAPER HOUSE 


is one which was constructed prin- 

cipally of thick paper, and which has 

for ten years stood summer showers 
and winter storms. The structure is owned 
by George L. Abell of Wellesley, who built 
it during his spare time for a summer home. 
A strange art of the history of the paper 
house is that Mr. Abell and his family lived 
in it one winter, finding it fully as warm as 
their modern home in the centre of the town. 
The house is situated in the heart of the 
woods of Ridge Hill, a few miles from Welles- 
ley College. 

‘A love of country life and a desire for the 
freedom of isolation were the prime factors 
which led us to build our home, rough though 
it is,” said Mr. Abell. 

In the summer of 1896 he had an oppor- 
tunity to buy two-thirds of an acre of land 
covered with fifteen to twenty years’ growth 
of chestnuts, oaks, birches, and maples. It 
was situated three miles from the nearest 
railroad station and thirteen miles from 
where he was then employed. 

The cost of the land, $50, had been saved. 
This was paid over, leaving nothing with 
which to build except what could be saved 
out of asalary of $15 a week. The first sum- 
mer he had thé use of an old farm house a 
quarter of a mile distant. Here he lived, 


Ts frailest house in New England 


spending all his spare time in clearing a por- 
tion of his land, cutting stove wood, and 
excavating for a cellar. 

Planning originally to put up merely a tent 
for a summer’s outing, he decided to put a 
floor under it. By the following spring he 
had saved $60, and then various plans were 
considered. He decided to build a frame- 
work of very light construction, 12 feet high 
in the centre, pitching to 5 feet at the sides, 
and 30 feet square. This was not to be 
boarded in, but covered outside and inside 
with sheathing paper and painted. The $60 
was expended for material and tools. 


Working Spare Moments 


Estimating how much of his salary he could 
spare weekly to carry on work on his “house,”’ 
Mr. Abell, with the help of a friend who vol- 
unteered his services, working spare mo- 
ments, completed the structure in about 
twelve days’ working time. This, however, 
covered about four months’ elapsed time. 

When $150 had been spent Mr. Abell 
moved his family into the house, which then 
consisted principally of four walls, a roof, and 
a floor. By this time he had established 
credit with a lumber dealer and had no dif- 
ficulty in securing material when needed, 
paying when convenient. 


\t the end of the following summer the 
house had been partitioned off, a chicken 
yard built, fruit trees and bushes planted, and 

nsiderable land cleared. Mr. Abell then 
tarted in business for himself in Wellesley, 

» miles distant, and the real struggle be- 
gan. His income became uncertain, but his 
eredit was good. The house had now cost 
$500, including the land, and Mr. Abell had 
performed most of the work himself. 


The test of the strange house came within . 


afew months. He decided to spend the win- 
ter therein. Purchasing a large stove which 
he placed in the cellar, he arranged the pipe 
so that it would run under as much of the 
floor as possible and yet have a good draught. 
Registers were placed over each bend in the 
pipe. This furnished heating apparatus 
which did its work well even in the coldest 
weather. The cellar was banked up instead 
of being walled, thus keeping out the wind. 
Mr. and Mrs. Abell and their little daughter, 
244 years old, came through the winter in 
the best of health. 

Later an addition 30 by 15 feet was built 

the original house of 30 by 40 feet, the 
chicken yards extended, larger gardens made 
and considerably more woodland cleared. 
Mr. Abell estimates that he has expended on 
the house and ten acres which he has now 
acquired about $1,500. 
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HE possibilities of concrete as applied 
to the dwelling house of moderate 
cost are shown in the five examples 
herewith illustrated. Whatever the 
future of this material may be in its rela- 
tion to public buildings, it is its fitness for 
the home which will give it a permanent 
place among construction mediums. Its 
purely structural beauty must be felt by 
even the amateur who approaches 
the subject without knowledge of 
its present qualifications or its-long 
and interesting history. Concrete 
suits many types, and in this par- 
ticular is more flexible than stone, 
which, admirable as it is for a large 
dwelling, seldom suits the small 
American house. The growing ap- 
preciation of concrete has brought 
about a radical change in suburban 
architecture. A stroll through one 
of the principal streets of any de- 
sirable suburb will be a revelation 
to the pedestrian, particularly if 
his knowledge of houses is confined 
to city residences. 
_ The frame house has passed and 
in its place is a new type —solid 
concrete, cement, or “roughcast,” 
containing something strong and 
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HOUSES DESIGNED BY GEORGE W. MAHER 
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House of Mr. W. L. Serrel, Kenilworth, Illinois 


vigorous, and if not always beautiful at 
least pointing the way to beauty. Many 
concrete houses fall short of true beauty, sug- 
gesting that the designer was feeling his way 
with his medium and had not mastered either 
its possibilities or its limitations. Clumsi- 
ness is often confused with strength, with the 
result that real strength is lacking. 

The five houses reproduced were designed 
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Floor Plan, W. L. Serrel House 
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by George W. Maher and while not his most 
representative work, are interesting exam- 
ples of the concrete dwelling, built within 
a fairly moderate figure and conforming to 
the average suburban lot. In the home 
of Mr. W. L. Serrell at Kenilworth a particu- 
larly pleasing composition is seen. The 
long, straight roof, the sturdy chimney, the 
strong outlines, the simple but diversified 
window treatment produce a very 
simple and dignified result. 

In the next house we find a freer 
handling and a more composite 
design. Mr. Maher believes that a 
house should express the person- 
ality of the occupants rather than 
that of the architect, and that all 
dwellings, large or small, expensive 
or otherwise, should be backgrounds 
for the people who live within 
them. He feels that the hall mark 
of the architect should not be un- 
duly prominent, and that no man 
should so leave his imprint on his 
work that his hand is immediately 
recognized. This touches an inter- 
esting point, and one that might 
draw out an extended discussion 
from both architects and clients. 
It is a real or fancied grievance 
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House of Mr. F. N. Corbin, Kenilworth, Illinois 


with many house builders that their own 
individuality has been effaced by that of their 
architect. 

In the five houses under consideration vary- 
ing personalities are expressed, 
and while the medium is one and 
the same, there is little similarity in 


The importance of this feature in concrete 
designing has been well understood by Mr. 
Maher and in each house illustrated will be 
found its expression by means of an over 





design. 
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another Kenilworth home is | 
given, showing arched openings 

and an interesting leaded glass 
decoration. Vines and shrubs — 








add greatly to the beauty, and 
emphasize the fact that all con- 
crete houses are tremendously 
helped by growing things. Not 
































only does the green of vine and 
shrub soften bold outlines, but 
the shadows gained are especially 
effective against the rough surface 
of the walls. Concrete is such a 
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strong and forceful medium that 





it needs the sharp contrast of 
light and shade and this fact 
architects seldom overlook. Per- 
golas and porch roof serve a double 
purpose, thereby giving shadows 
which add greatly to the picturesque value 
of any concrete house. Such shadows on 


brick or frame would pass unheeded, but 
against the neutral tones of concrete they 
become one of the beauties of an exterior. 





House of Mr. George Carman, Kenilworth, Illinois 


Floor Plan, George Carman House 


hanging roof, a gable, a pergola, or in the 
treatment of an important window. 

In the Carmen house at Kenilworth con 
crete is combined with sand brick, making 
possible a different type of dwelling, What 
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Another House at Kenilworth, Illinois 


uld otherwise be a rather austere facade 


tempered by an interesting porch treat- 
nt, by the pergola, and by an attractive 
rmony of color. The sand brick of the 
first story is a trifle lighter than 

the plaster of the second, while 

the roof and pergola are several 

tones deeper. The truth and 
largeness of the exterior are con- 

tinued in the plan, which is de 

ji, signed on broad and simple lines. 
al A largeness of a different kind 
| is shown in the final house, which 
site| is a modification of the “square” 


—— | dwelling of earlier days. Dignity 


and repose characterize this de- 
sign,.which stands for certain 
principles seldom absent from this 
man’s work. 

Mr. Maher believes that the 
interior of a house should not 
belie the exterior and that the 
furnishings should express sim- 
plicity, dignity, and repose. Par- 
ticularly does he believe that 
houses in this country should 
typify the American spirit, and 

the simplicity and vigor of American 
it, its best should be expressed in our 
ellings. This does not mean that the 
litions of the past should be ignored, but 
t they should be interpreted in new forms. 





House of Mr. Emil Rudolph, Highland Park, Illinois 

















DECORATIVE USE OF STUCCO AND CEMENT 


W: are witnessing in these days a By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. architecture have been imitative and largely 


marvelous growth in the cement 

building industry. While engi- 

neers and builders are demonstrating and developing 
the manifold practical advantages of concrete and cement con- 
struction, the architectural profession faces a new problem in the 
field of design with which it is only beginning to cope,— the intelli- 
gent and artistic use of cement and plaster with particular reference 





Portion of vaulted ceiling of tomb in the Via Latina, Rome 


to its decorative 
value. It is true 
that stucco and to 
some extent, ce- 
ment, have been 
extensively used in 
producing the high- 
ly ornate but tem- 
porary external 
architectural effects 
of the structures 
which have been 
erected in connec- 
tion with the “fairs” 
or expositions which 
began with the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893. Asa 
rule, however, the 
decorative features 
of our exposition 
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Fragments taken from the stucco ceiling of the tomb Detail of processional executed in stucco. 


the Via Latina. Note the exquisite plastic char- 
acter of the modeling in low relief 


based on classic precedent. They have 

simply reproduced cheaply the stone and 
marble architecture of the Greeks and Romans with little regard 
for the peculiar nature and possibilities of the material employed 
or the relation between material, climate, and form. In short, 
the remarkable progress of cement construction in the United 
States has not been accompanied by any considerable degree of 
elaboration or orna- 
mentation for ex- 
terior architectural 
effect as has been 
the casein European 
countries. 

There are several 
reasons why this is 
so. Concrete con- 
struction either 
solid or reinforced, 
for the exterior 
walls of buildings 
has been employed 
largely for buildings 
of a strictly utili- 
tarian character, 
such as mills, ware- 
houses, and purely 
engineering works. 
In house building it 
has been exploited 
chiefly in connection 
with the hollow con- 
crete blockindustry, 
where economy and 
durability rather 
than beauty have 
been the chief incentives to its use, as a cheap and shoddy imita- 
tion of stone masonry. 

The constant improvement in methods of construction in 
which cement and stucco are employed for exterior walls or exterior 
wall surfaces, and the certain steady increase in the cost of wood 
construction are certain to result in a greatly increased use of the 
former materials not only buildings of a strictly utilitarian class 
but in buildings in which the artistic element must enter to some 
degree. 

A rapidly increasing number of houses will be built with walls 
of concrete or of hollow tile coated externally with stucco or cement. 
As this use increases and its field widens it is to be hoped that our 
designers, with increased opportunities for study and experiment, 
cease to copy blindly the forms and details of stone construction and 
utilize to the fullest extent the vast possibilities of these materials 
whose plasticity renders them so peculiarly responsive to the 
artist’s touch. 

As a medium for interior decoration, particularly in the form 
of ceilings, cornices, and protected wall surfaces, stucco is one of 
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Detail of antique Roman stucco ceiling 





Part of a double band or frieze forming a continuous composition 
extending around the four walls of a room in the Palazzo del Te at Mantua 
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Brick fireplace in a house at Winnetka, Illinois, with decorative panel, “ Life,”’ 
modeled by A. L. Van den Berghen 


the oldest and most familiar materials. No modern work can 
possibly excel in charm of conception the exquisite craftsmanship 
of the beautiful vaulted and coffered ceilings of ancient Rome. The 
examples and fragments illustrated herewith, from tombs ex- 
cavated in the Via Latina, show that the most beautiful bas-relief 
decoration was wrought in place in the freshly-placed and sensitive 
surfaces of the plaster. These exquisite antique stuccos inspired 
the architects and sculptors who wrought the beautiful vaulted and 
groined ceilings in the famous Italian palaces and villas. In the 
ceilings and even upon the walls of the Villa Madama at Rome, the 
ducal palace and the Palazzo del Te at Mantua, and many other 
famous works of the great artists of the Renaissance, one sees a 
rich and florid yet elegant and harmonious combination of color 
and gilding with stucco in relief. During this period an almost 








Fireplace in a house at Hinsdale, Ill. The upper portion with panel typifying 
summer, modeled by Herman Gensch. The projecting square corbels or blocks 
on either side are provided for candlesticks or small vases filled with flowers. 
with the geometrically decorated square panels as background 
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reatment characterized the great houses 
e relatively slow encroachment of the 
Gothic resulting in certain familiar flat 
ling decoration which are characteris. 


these t ed ceilings are overdone and restless in 
o the use of flamboyant curves, Gothic cusps, 
te pet Some of the simpler and more geometric 
lecide in design and highly decorated. In 


manner resembling the old Roman 
Where cost is a minor considera- 

s often overdone because of the facility 
‘ated and enriched as compared with 


r fad ix vn domestic architecture is the wooden- 
wl ually merely a hollow sham. Even 
honest floor timber construction a 
uite likely to be a less refined and har- 
element e general scheme of a highly finished 
tueco ceiling in which every degree of 
simply moulded panels and cornices 
coffering is possible. Even the 
hment is effective as a formal prepara- 
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Brick fireplace in the r's house, with inset hood of staff, modeled 
by Mr. Vanden Berg 
. for the lighting f which are pendant from it. The old- 
fashioned nondeseript rpieces of the “sixties’’ and “seventies” 
wl served this were merely crude and inartistic ex- 
pressions of a good 
For the decorati richment of an otherwise simple brick 
e chimney br ement or stucco in the form of “staff” 
‘ich is merely pla Paris reinforced with long jute fibre), 
or Portland or Keene ent may be used for the construction of 
an entire chimney pi fraction of the cost of stone and so 
treated as to escape the . of being a sham, or a cheap imitation. 
[he fine old Frencl piece illustrated here simply indicates 
the possibilitie ent in the form of artificial stone. 
Other illustrations the decorative possibilities of plaster 
relief in connectior brick. In each of these examples the 
panels, including forms a hood over the fire opening, 
ere modeled by of ability in collaboration with the 
urchitect designer tal cost of a fireplace of this character 
3 entirely consistent the expenditures which an owner is 
ling to rt connection with the building and fur- 
nishing of a good. mid class home. According to the amount 
of higure work and ot borate modeling required, and the size 
of the chimney front cost of the decorative panel treatment 


rom one t - five hundred dollars. Plaster work 
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An elaborate fireplace of Caen stone in the chateau of Blois. This fireplace could 
be reproduced, or an equally elaborate one designed on modern lines could be 
executed in cement at a fraction of the cost of stone 


of this character may be toned to an old ivory or antique marble 
effect with a light stain of burnt umber applied over a coat of shellac 
and wiped off, or the stucco may be treated with flat paint and 
an over-glaze to produce a similar soft transparent effect in some- 








Decorative panel, “Dawn,” appropriate for a bedroom fireplace 


what more durable and delicate form. These panels of staff are 
somewhat subject to slight cracks caused by irregularities of ex- 
pansion and contraction or by settlement of the brick backing. 
Otherwise they are as durable as any other material and cracks, 





> La Balancoire,” one of a series of six decorative stucco panels for a nursery 
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if they appear at all, are usually so minute as to be scarcely notice- 
able except upon close inspection. Where staff or cement is used 
for a fireplace hood, the under surface exposed to the fire should 
be backed with asbestos shingles set in asbestos cement or with 
some other equally good nonconducting fireproof covering. Where 
the cost of special modeling seems too great, one may have at a 
relatively small cost a fireplace enrichment in panel form by some 
well-known sculptor or taken from a historic and famous original, 
which may be built into the brick work of the chimney breast as 
the reproduction of a fine picture is hung upon a wall, but in 
building your new house why not spend a little money for your 
own satisfaction and the advancement of American sculpture by 
indulging in the possibilities of stueco or cement in the building 
of your fireplaces or at least in the building of the fireplace making 
it so complete and beautiful in itself that a mere shelf laden 
with expensive bric-4-brac would seem an insult to the room? 
The greatest charm of cement and kindred materials is its plasticity. 





House at River Forest designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, and detail of the wide 


stucco frieze which unifies the window scheme of the se ond story. The 
beautiful pattern shown in detail below is an exquisite example of the style of 
surface ornament originally created by Louis H. Sullivan, and particularly ex- 
pressive in plastic materials 


Every faint delicate touch of the sculptor’s hand in the responsive 
clay is reproduced in permanent and durable form. In the hands 
of an expert cement can be made as hard and durable as the very 
best stone. 

More elaborative forms of decorative cement construction are 
executed as follows: The work is first modeled in clay. From the 
clay model a plaster of Paris negative and then a positive is made, 
and from the latter a flexible composition glue mould is made 
which retains the undercuttings of the original. By a special 
process of surface treatment, the most successful workers in this 
material secure a surface highly resistant to the action of cement 
in the process of casting from the glue mould, enabling them to 
make a great many casts, each absolutely clean, sharp, and true 
in every detail from one set of moulds. 

Great progress has also been made in special methods of mixing 
the cements for beautiful color and texture. In exterior cement 
work, texture and color are the primary decorative elements to be 
considered. A simple building entirely devoid of ornamentation 
may be beautiful through charm of color and surface texture alone, 
in fact in a great majority of buildings these elements count far 
more than architectural ornament of any kind. All sorts of ex- 
periments are being tried in this field by architects, engineers, and 
manufacturers. The latter realizing the unpopularity of the dirty 
gray color hitherto common to most Portland cements, are striving 
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Another house by Frank Lloyd Wright with a rich attic frieze in stucco 


to solve and claim to have solved the problem of producing cements 
which are practically white since for any pure and agreeable exterior 
natural color tone the cement must be white or very light in color. 

Only dark and muddy colors are possible in cold admixtures 
where the darker cements are used as a basis. In working for pleas- 
ing texture, many experiments have been made. Walls of rein- 
forced concrete have been washed with strong acid and scrubbed 
with wire brushes 
to produce a some- 
what uniformly 
clean, coarse surface 
texture. Particular 
care in the con- 
struction of moulds 
or forms for con- 
crete walls has been 
taken in some cases 
at no little extra 
expense to produce 
walls of true and 
uniform surfaces 
free from the usual 
impressions of the boards commonly used to retain the concrete in 
place until it is set. In finishing the concrete retaining walls of 
its elevated right of way, a railroad company has recently obtained 
afclean, fairly smooth and very light gray surface by washing 
with dilute acid and coating with a thin wash of light colored 
cement. 

In a large country house built entirely of concrete, a well-known 
Chicago architect has tried the experiment of going over the ex- 
terior wall surfaces with tooth chisels to remove the marks of the 
forms and to give a texture of evenly dressed stone. By the use 
of white or colored sand, torpedo gravel, and crushed stones and 
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One of a pair of cement urns for the entrance of a 
house designed on modern lines 


Not only in the 
garden and in the 1 
niowe!l | oxes, an l 
to play an important 

vare of its beaut' 


Modern replica in cement 
formal garden in conne 


exquisite modeling of th 


f a marble table found at Pompeii appropriate for 


rbles of'different colors and mixtures, a wide 


nge of color and texture effects is available. 


\fter color and texture in cement con. 
iction, or rather in conjunction with them 
es the equally important element of 
oration in the form of moldings and 
stic ornament. An intelligent regard fo; 
nature and possibilities of the material 

nds that all ornamentation or enrich- 

having a third dimension shall be go 
nately developed from its surfaces as to 

integral element of the solid materia] 
the one hand, or on the other a frank 
rtion into the structural surface of deco- 
ve units. A combination of incised and 
»ved elements in the design may be s0 
lled as to meet this condition (see detail 
River Forest House) although the skilful 
signer may by no means feel limited to 
a combination in designing an ornamen- 


tion which shall be plastic and distinctly 


the surfaceTof the material rather than 

rely appliqué in its effect. 

For the construction of walls of houses 

t over two stories in height, hollow build- 
tile with an exterior finish of cement 

igh cast are now being used quite often in 


eference to rough concrete blocks or solid 


crete. In this mode of building delight- 
possibilities are suggested not only in the 
face insertion of repeating units of orna- 
nt cast in cement but in isolated or banded 
ts of hard-burned colored tiles. By means 
the latter decorative effect of line, mass, 
1 color varying from the most delicate 
ches to the broadest degree of enrichment 
be obtained at no great expense, keep- 
in mind however, that it is safer to use 
ament either in relief or in color sparingly 


ther than profusely and that only in the 


ds of an artist can it be safely used at all. 
ling of houses but in the furnishing of a 
ng of such architectural adjuncts as urns, 
ils, cement or artificial stone is destined 
in our future work, as the public, already 
ymes satisfied as to its durability. Fora 
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a 
»n with a house designed on classic lines. All the 
riginal is reproduced 
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seat or a table in a formal garden or for the 
supporting columns of a pergola or arbor, no 
material is more appropriate. As to durabil- 
ity the best artificial stone will outlast our 
ordinary free working limestones, while 
marble in our northern latitudes is anything 
but a permanent material, as witnessed by 
the present condition of many moss-covered 
and dilapidated New England tombstones, 
in which the carving and inscription have 
almost vanished under the action of the 


elements. Perhaps the newest factor leading 
to the widespread use of cement in the form 
of artificial stone, is the apparent success 
which has been met with by chemists and 
experimenters in the evolution of waterproof- 
ing compounds and formule for cement 
exteriors. In some of these the chemical 
ingredients are mixed with the cement or 
with the dry aggregate and others are color- 
less liquids or “cement paints” which are 
applied to the finished surfaces. These are 
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all as yet, too new and untried by the test 
of time to be pronounced absolutely success- 
ful, but there is no question that they render 
new work practically waterproof and hence 
immune from the destructive action of frost, 
the arch enemy of stone, marble, and con- 
crete. It is to be hoped that time will prove 
their permanence and that some of these new 
processes will result in giving us artificial 
stone which will resist almost indefinitely the 
destructive effects of our rigorous climate. 








TWO OR THREE TEXTILES 
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Orange Grove in Cross-stitch 
Designed by Margaret C. Whiting and Executed by Nellie Birks 


berg settled in Massachusetts and 

began to teach the ancient handi- 

craft of weaving as practiced in 
Sweden. This is an art which has been re- 
vived of late, with careful attention to the 
traditions of the peasants who have preserved 
it almost unchanged from the days when 
dragon keels ploughed the Swan’s Bath. 

One of the Misses Glantzberg’s pieces is 
a heavy square, suitable, perhaps, for a 
chair seat. The date (Anno 1900) is woven 
above and below a queer magenta horse 
in the center; all kinds of odd, angular de- 
signs in dark blue, yellow, dull green are 
scattered about him, enclosed in a border 
of what might be chevrons, arrow-heads or 
almost anything. The bold crude colors and 
the naiveté of the design have a pagan flavor. 
They remind one of Gerhardt Munthe’s ex- 
traordinary decorative illustrations for Scan- 


Sie time ago the Misses Glantz- 


tron y 


Table Cover, Swedish Hand Weaving 
Designed and Executed by the Misses Glantzberg 
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Rose Pots in Cross-stitch 


dinavian fairy tales. They are a distinct 
racial art. When the enterprising viking 
was n’t vikinging he doubtless sate him down 
to rest on a cushion of the same kind woven 
by Mrs. Viking’s industrious fingers. 

Another piece is a wall hanging or table 
cloth in white cotton, with a design in red 
and blue, representing two quaint little 
maids side by side, two outrageous animals, 
which might be bulls or lions, two birds bill- 
ing under a bush, and two objects hard to 
classify. Perhaps these last are the gates 
of some building; perhaps the little Noah’s 
Ark maids are twin sisters in striped aprons 
going to school hand in hand, and the un- 
known animal is a faithful dog, or the Swed- 
ish cquivalent of Mary’s little lamb. At 
all events they form an entertaining line of 
figures between narrower bands of conven- 
tional squares and lozenges. They would 
make good nursery curtains. 

Needlework in cross-stitch is probably 
as ancient as hand weaving, and its 
best effects also are obtained through 
a repetition of lines as simple as a 
child’s drawings on his slate. Two 
borders designed by Margaret C. 
Whiting and executed by Nellie Birks 
are admirable in their droll simplicity. 

“The Orange Grove,” as one is 
gravely called, consists of a row of 
stifiy symmetrical trees ranged at 
regular distances on a strip of green. 
They look more like pines than orange 
trees, but they bear spots of yellow 
supposed to represent the golden fruit. 
Between them are set smalier bushes 
of the same conical form in vases. 

“Rose Pots” shows absurd urns 
holding nosegays of impossible flowers, 
with large birds placidly balanced upon 
their extreme edges. Our grandmothers 
in the ‘“‘Female Seminaries” of their 
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Blue and Green Border on Crash Table Scarf 
Designed and Executed by Enella Benedict 


youth would recognize these as the kind of 
urns and flowers they used to paint in water- 
color and have framed in gilt for their 
mammas’ best bedroom. 

The third border shown is not in cross- 
stitch. It is designed and executed on crash 
by Miss Enella Benedict in rich shades of blue 
and green outlined in black. It is a striking 
and original piece. 





Table Cover, Swedish Hand Weaving 
Designed and Executed by the Misses Glantzberg 
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STUDY-ROOM FOR C 


a novel feature of this year’s work 

at Hartley House settlement, in 

West Forty-sixth Street. So far as 
its founders are aware, it is the first trial of 
the experiment in this city. 

“The study hour was organized because 
we realized that children in districts like 
this have no proper place in which to pre- 
pare their lessons,”’ said Miss Marot, under 
whose special care the plan has been devel- 
oped. ‘The crowded front room of a tene- 
ment in the evening, when all the family is 
at home, is not conductive to quiet attention 
to books, and very few of the children are 
allowed to burn an extra jet in another room. 
Moreover, the lights in tenement flats are apt 


\ CHILDREN’S study hour has been 


to be very poor, and many children’s eyes 
are ruined by trying to study at home. 

“From time to time I have asked the 
children who have been attending the study 
hour more or less regularly since it was 
opened last October why they would rathe1 
bring their books here than study at home, 
and the replies of many of them were sig 
nificant. ‘My sister always has company 
at night,’ said one small boy. ‘My little 
brother, he runs away with my pencil,’ was 
the reason given by another. ‘Dey’s al 
ways singing the baby to sleep,’ and ‘I ain’t 
got a table to write on,’ were other answers 
I received. 

“This gives a slight idea of why the child- 
ren appreciate a room where they have a 
good light and quiet, and to which they can 


HILDREN 





me for half an hour or more of an evening 
they wish. That regular attendance is 
t compulsory, and that a child may drop 
\t any moment and leave without question, 
one of the most necessary features. 
“Tt also proved one of the hardest for the 
ildren to comprehend. They could not get 
into their heads that anything connected 
th school was not compulsory, and a child 
o was absent for a night or two would 
ke all sorts of excuses and explannations. 
Now, however, the children begin to 
ppreciate the voluntary side of the arrange- 
ent, and the study hour has become so 
pular that some time ago we were obliged 
limit attendance to those who are form- 


lly enrolled, and we have now a long wait- 
r list.”’ 








EARLY JACOBEAN 


in England was very different from 

its decline in the countries of the 

Continent, says Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. Here it died no violent death in the 
flamboyant extravagances of France, nor 
yet was it driven out by the passion for the 
classical styles which the Renaissance in- 
spired in Italy; it lingered on for centuries, 
gaining nearly always, like some beautiful 
old face, a new charm of expressiveness to 
compensate for those more obvious perfec- 
tions which it had lost. It is not fanciful to 
suppose that the cause of this euthanasia 
consists largely in the fact that it was the 
perpendicular which became the most per- 


Te decline of the Gothic architecture 


manent and essentially English style of 
Gothic architecture. It was not only that 
the perpendicular style, erring as it does 
rather on the side of coldness and lack of 
imagination, was by its very nature unlikely 
to fall into the extravagant or the bizarre, 
but its chief safeguard for the preservation 
both of its permanence and its charm lay 
in its peculiar adaptability to the purposes 
of domestic architecture. 

At the very time (Elizabethan age) when 
English ecclesiastical architecture was either 
bad or non-existent, those manor houses were 
being built which seem to so many of us the 
most delightful places of residence that were 
ever raised in any age or country, combining 


the historic charm of the Gothic tradition 

th the English instinct for comfort, satisfied 

y a thorough mastery of architectural rules. 
r must we forget the influence of Renais- 
sance ideas in these still Gothie buildings 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. Many a beautiful house have we 
een, which, while Gothic in its general tone 
1 outline, is so full of Renaissance de- 

| that it is really hard to know to which 
yle to attribute it; buildings which must 
ndeed have seemed strange and freakish 
1 contemporary foreigner from their suc- 
sful combination of that which he had 

n taught to believe most true to the canons 
art, with much which he would condemn. 








CHAIR LEGS AND 


O collectors of old furniture the feet 
and legs of chairs are full of infor- 
mation. Nearly every great maker 
or period was distinguished by some. 

peculiarity in the feet and legs of chairs and 
tables, always present, and by which the 
probable age and maker of a piece of fur- 
niture may easily be determined. 

Chairs which date back to the last half of 
the seventeenth century, with their carved 
legs and backs, are seldom found in sales- 
rooms. Such chairs, made of oak or walnut, 
with leather or cane seats, became common 
in England about 1660, when Charles II. 
ascended the throne. When two years later 
he married Catherine, a Portuguese princess, 
further luxuries were introduced into Eng- 
land. 

Among them were cane-seated chairs from 
Holland, with carved or turned legs, made 
in what was known as Flemish or Spanish 


style. This was quickly adopted by the 
English. 

A chair of about this period is made of 
walnut with turned legs and carved feet, the 
latter in what is called Spanish style. This 
foot is grooved and turns out, and while it is 
found on much furniture of this period and 
later, it is always unmistakable. 

The chair with Dutch feet is some years 
later than the one described. The wood 
is mahogany, and the legs are of the style 
known as cabriole. 

The fact that most furniture is undated 
is unfortunate, and allows of great latitude 
in guessing at the period when it was made. 
Such a chair as this may be called Queen 
Anne, Dutch, Spoonback, or Chippendale, 
according to the fancy of the owner, the 
fact being that it was probably made dur- 
ing the first thirty years of the eighteenth 
century. 
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FEET 

Styles did not change with a rush; there 

was no sharp demarcation between one pe- 

| and another. Each maker took what 

found, and then improved or altered it 

he had formed a style that was popular, 
became to a certain extent his. 

Chippendale liked to work for the “ nobility 

i gentry,” and did not care much about 

solid middle class, who were after all 
best patrons, since the nobility could not 
iys be relied upon for payment. As a 
ver for his most brilliant and elaborate 
, he found mahogany too hard a wood; 
e chose a close set pine, and in this he 
ked his fanciful designs, gilding or paint- 
them to suit his own taste or that of his 
customers. 

Hepplewhite and his widow, who suc- 
ceeded him, worked out a style which, though 
pleasing and graceful, was by no means as 
solid and substantial as that of Chippendale. 
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W. Bassett Jones Residence, Bryn Mawr Park, N. Y. 
Sullivan W. Jones, Architect ° 





Entrance Dr Ely Residence, 
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T. E. Conklin Residence 
Wilson Eyre, Architect 
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Dr. Ely’s Residence 
enor Atterbury, Architect 


View of the Conklin House 
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THE AGE OF CONCRETE ) 





OME one in the cement business has 
said that this is the age of concrete, 
just as twenty or thirty years ago the 
electricians were saying that it was 

the age of electricity. A little observation 
shows that the cement man’s view is based 
on fact. 

Never before was so much concrete used 
and never before has it been employed in 
such a variety of ways. You may build a 
factory or a chicken house out of it, a rail- 
road or a piece of statuary, a canal, except 
the water, and a boat to sail upgn it; a church 
to the decorative frieze and the images of the 
saints. In fact, there is no end to the pur- 
poses, both useful and ornamental, to which 
cement and its big brother, concrete, may 
be put. 

For the benefit of those persons who still 
believe that Portland cement comes from 
Portland, Me., or from Portland, Ore., and 
for the benefit of all others who, says the 
New York Sun, doubtless know cement and 
concrete when they see it but have no idea 
how it arrives at its completed state, a few 
historical facts are in order. 

Concrete is a mixture of sand, stone, and 
cement. Given these three ingredients and 
mix them properly and you get all the con- 
erete you want. The point is to get the 
right proportion and to put the ingredients 
together under proper conditions. And right 
there comes the difference between good and 
bad concrete and also the ability to adapt it 
to a variety of uses. 

The important factor in making concrete 
is Portland cement. Roughly speaking, 
Portland cement is two-thirds limestone 
and one-third aluminum clay. Just two 
things mixed in a known proportion. But 
as the manager of one of the big cement 
companies expressed it: 

“Tt looks very simple to make cement, but 
there is an art about it, especially when it 
comes to making good cement. It is like a 
druggist putting up a prescription. He has 
to get his materials right and mix them 
right. The slightest error may make a 
failure.” 

Now, about Portland cement coming from 
Portland. As a matter of fact it was made 
first in England in 1824. An Englishman 
who took out the patent called it Portland 
cement because the artificial stone which he 
made out of it resembled a natural building 
stone known as Portland stone. This stone 
came from the Isle of Portland, called an 
island because it is a peninsula — a British 
jest committed centuries ago. 

There wasn’t much demand for Portland 
cement until 1850, when the French and 
Germans took an interest in it. Since then 
Germany has done more for the industry 
than France. Up to a few years ago most of 
the good cement came from Germany. 

_ Although this country is at the head of the 
interest to-day in doing things with concrete, 


the industry here is a matter of only fifteen 
years’ growth. Twenty years ago we im- 
ported all our cement, certainly all our good 
cement. Now the United States may be 
said to have arrived. Some makers tell you 
that American cement is as good as or better 
than the foreign product, and even the con- 
servatives say that with the exception of 
possibly two foreign brands our product has 
no rivals. 

The American output to-day is about 
50,000,000 barrels a year. Against this 
amount possibly 50,000 barrels are imported, 
chiefly by conservatives who have been 
using one brand for years and are afraid to 
change. ° 

You can make cement wherever you c 
find the raw materials, but freight rates and 
accessibility to market are controlling factors. 
For these reasons most of the big cement 
works in the eastern United States are on 
the Hudson River and in the Lehigh Valley. 
The Lehigh Valley has more of them. 

It is rather startling to an outsider to 
learn that cement may be made out of iron 
slag. Yet the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is doing this through a subsidiary com- 
pany. 

50,000,000 Barrels 

Dwellers in the city see very little evidence 
of how these 50,000,000 barrels a year are 
used. The building of factories out of re- 
enforced concrete has aroused much inter- 
est because of the method of construction, 
and we walk on concrete sidewalks, but 
there is little to show the manifold uses of 
this modern giant. 

One has to go far afield to the vast engi- 
neering works and to the country, where 
farm and pretentious estate show what really 
can be done. About the best example here- 
about of an extensive use of concrete is the 
Brighton Beach line of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. On trips to Coney Island 
visitors have noticed the vast sweep of 
retaining walls as the train goes through 
the cut, and later, on the embankment, the 
artistic concrete stations. 

The big engineering works which are now 
under way are absorbing vast quantities of 
concrete. One company obtained the con- 
tract to supply the Government with 4,500- 
000 barrels of Portland cement ‘for the 
Panama Canal. From 2,000 to 10,000 
barrels are to be shipped daily. It is a 
$5,500,000 job. 

Then there is the water supply system 
which the city of New York is building. 
Eight huge reservoirs in the Catskills and 
an artificial river of concrete eighty-five 
miles long will call for millions of barrels of 
cement. 

The enlargement of the Erie Canal calls 
for a concrete river bottom and side walls 
to be built across the state; docks, and dams, 
bridges and embankments are being built 
everywhere throughout the country. ‘In 
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fact, no important modern undertaking in 
the construction line gets along without the 
use of concrete. 

The building of houses out of concrete is 
not a new thing, but the vast spread of this 
part of the industry is a matter of the last 
few years. Concrete has proved its dura- 
bility and its ability to withstand fire. 
Houses built as far back as 1880 are beginning: 
to show age, but not decay. What the 
makers of cement are trying to convince. 
architects now, is that artistic effects may 
be produced by the use of concrete. 

An important work is being done by the- 
Concrete Association of America, which. 
seeks to encourage and develop the intelligent 
and scientific use of concrete, to stand- 
ardize methods of construction, to promote- 
social intercourse among men engaged in 
the industry and to exchange and circulate 
reliable data affecting the industry. Meet- 
ings are held once a month and a permanent. 
exhibition is maintained in this city. 

There will be no excuse hereafter for- 
persons with an alleged artistic temperament 
to decorate their lawns with cast-iron dogs. 
Those old iron fountains which depict a very 
small and very naked boy holding up an 
umbrella from the top of which a stream of 
water ascends may be relegated to the back 
yard with the iron dogs, for one may decorate- 
the landscape now with pergolas of concrete 


in really artistic forms, with statues of Pan, 


and benches of artificial stone with urns. 
and frieze work. 

A cement garden table recently made is a 
thing of beauty. The raised work looks like- 
the product of a sculptor’s tools. It has. 
three legs with lion heads at the top and lion 
claws at the foot. There are also Egyptian 
sphinxes which look as real as any sphinx you: 
ever saw, and cupids, and weeping Mag- 
dalens, and an American eagle all ready to. 
scream, and many other things. 

Country homes of concrete in one form or 
another are going up rapidly all over the 
land. Houses may be built of concrete 
blocks or solid by means of moulds. This. 
latter method is called the monolithic. It 
has proved the most serviceable up to date, 
the architects say, because there has been 
some trouble in getting perfect concrete- 
blocks. 

Murry Guggenheim’s home at West End, 
N. J., is a fine example of what may be done. 
in building country homes of concrete. 
H. M. Flagler’s house at Palm Beach is of 
this type of construction. There are many 
beautiful homes in Tuxedo. Park and in New 
Jersey and up along the Sound which are. 
built almost entirely of concrete. 

The concrete. men, who. really form a 
fraternity of mutual admiration and mutual 
help when they aren’t bidding on big con- 
tracts, are convinced that concrete is the: 
building material of the present and the. 
future. We hear a lot about deforestation ;, 
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‘we need no longer worry, say these cement 
men, for future cities and future country 
buildings will be made of concrete, and 
concrete will never give out. 

The vast rocky crust of the earth has in it 
an inexhaustible supply of material from 
which Portland cement may be ground and 
from which the other materials which go to 
make concrete may be obtained. It costs 
a little*’more to build a house of the $10,000 
type of concrete than to build it of wood, but 
when you’ve got it built you’ve got a house 
that will last. When it comes to factories 
and expensive homes there is a saving of 
from 10 to 20 per cent on old methods of 
building. The great expense comes in 
making the molds; once made they may 
be used over and over again. 

The concrete men regard Thomas A. 
Edison with some amusement when they 
consider his plan to build homes of con- 
crete on a few days’ notice and at very low 
figures. If you have the molds ready it is 
possible to put some sort of house together in 
a week or so, but as to pouring in the bath- 
tubs and the stoves and the parlor carpet 
and all i.e other furniture from a tank of 
liquid concrete all ready to set — why, all 
that is a bit of day dreaming, theysay. But 
the future may show the dream realized. 

A fine example of what may be done with 
modern concrete is the Church of Our Lady 
of Loretto in East New York. This church 
is built of concrete blocks, the pillars are of 
concrete, the steps are of concrete, the cross 
on top is concrete, and the frieze work in the 
gable and the images in the niches on the 


‘second story are of concrete too. 


The conservative maker of concrete will 
tell you that the proper field for concrete is in 
big undertakings where it may be used by the 
ton. The Florida East Coast Railway, 
about which much has been written already, 
has called practically for bridging stretches 
of ocean with concrete. 

That is the kind of undertaking that 
delights the manufacturer of cement, for in 
the big jobs there is profit commensurate 
with the capital invested. It costs money 


to make cement. The machinery is costly 
and it soon eats out its life crushing moun 
tains of rock into powder 

Nevertheless the use of concrete in small 
quantities produces results none the less 
interesting. Take concrete boats; rather 
startling, isn’t it, to think of building boats 
out of stone, and yet the French and Italians 
have been doing it for years 

The most important work in this line has 
been on the Tiber, the same yellow Tiber we 
knew in our school days. The most preten- 
tious boat built there yet is a 100-ton barge 
which has been found very adaptable. 

Now this country has taken up this branch 
of the industry. Concrete boats are being 
built on the Missouri and the Mississippi 
Some of them are more than barges, a paddle 
wheel at the stern making it possible for 
the boat to move by her own power 


Fireproof Boats 


These boats are simply and quickly made 
and cost less than boats of wood or iron 
They will stand rough usage, withstand 
time and fire, and it is said that the smooth 
surface offers less resistance than wood and 
that the bottoms do not foul easily. 

The farm is a great place for concrete to 
make itself useful. Cow barns are now 
made entirely of concrete. One may find 
concrete chicken houses, concrete cisterns, 
concrete cellars. 

It hasn’t been reported officially, but 
undoubtedly there are cyclone cellars in 
Kansas. It is certain that there are fence 
posts and clothes posts. Concrete makes 
very serviceable icehouses. 

Almost all garages in this country are 
made of concrete. They don’t burn and 
they keep the smell away from the landscape. 

An enterprising Frenchman who wished to 
erect a chimney in a grove of trees hit upon 
the idea of making it of concrete so as not 
to spoil his landscape. Americans are not 
usually so careful of preserving natural 
beauty. This Frenchman had the concrete 
molded to resemble a tree and the result 
was a success. It looks like an old monarch 


the forest still defying time; in reality it 
s the smoke vent for an electric plant. — 
Down in Nashville, Tenn., a circular band- 
ind has been built of re-enforced concrete, 
was rather a difficult task, but the com- 
leted product justified the work put upon 
for it is artistic and answers the purpose. 
\n architect in Cleveland has a novel idea 
the use of concrete in school construction. 
He would build within the building, right in 
center, a fireproof citadel, or place of 
ge, available through fire doors on every 
vv. Make it large enough to house tempo- 
ly all the occupants of the building, who 
ld find their way to the outer air by 
ins of stairways and a protected causeway 
the basement. ‘ 
furthermore it would offer a means for the 
emen to fight the flames from the inside. 
he citadel proper, save for the fire doors and 
the basement causeway, would be an inde- 
pendent structure resting on its own founda- 
tions and having a fireproof roof. So far as 
wn no one has put this idea into practice. 
[here seems to be a prejudice in favor of 
<ing the entire school building fireproof. 
The Chicago and Alton Railroad has begun 
use of concrete ties. One concrete man 
experience expressed doubts as to whether 
this use of artificial stone would be a success. 
His idea was that concrete was not elastic 
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enough, that there should be some give to 
the track, although a concrete roadbed and 
embankment was the most desirable. 


When an industry has a literature all its 


it may be said to have arrived. There 
are a dozen or more periodicals devoted ex- 
clusively to concrete and cement. These 
periodicals are filled with illustrations show- 
ing the manifold uses of concrete 
Perhaps the most striking are those show- 
vhat can be done with concrete in land- 
scape gardening. One garden is absolutely 
artificial, having been developed on a rocky 
dipping down into the sea. The 
pergola, the urns, the walks, the walls are all 
of conerete. The shrubbery is real. 
‘here seems to be no end to the art objects 
that may be constructed of cement. 








DRAWING ROOM TABLES 


HE variety of drawing room tables 
as seen in the shops indicates that 
the centre table of ordinary make 
has had its day. The newcomers 

have straight spindle legs and are octagonal 
and oblong. Some of the most fetching 
have hinges and six or eight inch wide drops 
leaves at either side. Others have gate 
legs, which means that the table may be 
folded up, enlarged or reduced in size and 
made to answer for more than one purpose. 
A variety built with a shallow drawer and 
also with a deep pocket at either end under 
a folding lid may be used for afternoon tea, 
brie-a-brae, or books. 

“Undoubtedly,” said the dealer, ‘these 
tables are among the most acceptable furni- 
ture offerings of the season.” 

In furnishing sleeping rooms persons who 


can’t afford a full suite of mahogany furni- 
ture compromise on three pieces. These are 
a small dressing bureau, a chiffonnier, and a 
small night table placed near the bedstead, 
which in this case ought to be of satin or 
dull finished brass. Chairs and couch and 
window draperies in a room of this descrip- 
tion include usually a good deal of cretonne 
or furniture damask of conventional or 
floral designs in yellows and browns, although 
there are purchasers who prefer gayer effects. 
Glazed cretonne for the window hangings 
still finds favor with people who have 
traveled much in Europe and visited in 
English country houses. 

Bedrooms suites of white enamel are 
among the luxuries provided for those with 
long pocketbooks. The genuine white enam- 
el suites are not made of soft wood painted- 


ind then coated with enamel, but 

foundation of costly white hard 
treated by many processes till brought 
to highest state of brilliancy and dura- 


bedroom suite of this sort,” said a 
dea “is a thing of beauty. In this as 


in rly all the higher priced woods the 
t dresser, chiffonnier, and table are 
pl ted by bevelled glass.” 
\ in the luxury class are bedroom 
of Circassian walnut. To speak of a 
walnut bedstead brings up a vision of the 
old-fashioned .iournful type no_ longer 
prized even by country folks. The new- 
fashioned walnut type is a thing of beauty. 
[Incidentally -it costs ten times as much 
as the best of the old-time walnuts ever 
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A ROUGH CAST HOUSE 


HOUSE of a different kind is shown 
in the home of Mrs. A. A. Burrage, 
of Brookline, Mass., designed by 


Lois L. Howe. In its roof and 
gable treatment it 
recalls an old English ii 
farm cottage, and he 


contains a good deal 
of the picturesque 
charm of that type. 
Of late there has 
been a decided cot- 
tage revival in 
England and many 
architects of the new 
school are doing their 
best work along these 
lines. The old med- 
jum was a_ stone 
foundation coated 
with plaster or, as in 
the case of many 
Irish cottages, merely 
whitewashed. In the 
modern cottage- 
house the same effect 
is gained with rough- 
east and stucco and 
occasionally with 
solid concrete. 

In the dwelling 
under consideration, 
a good deal of the 
old feeling has been 
preserved at no ex- 
pense of modern com- 
fort and convenience. 
The plans show two 
floors of a well-ap- 
pointed interior, designed with special refer- 
ence to the needs and requirements of its 
owner. The three main rooms of the first 
floor occupy only half the ground space, the 
remainder being taken up by the service 
portion. The kitchen, laundry, pantries, 


passageways, etc., are of generous dimensions 
and are far larger than similar quarters in the 


average Western house. This emphasizes a 


point made recently by an Eastern architect 
that the servant problem in the West was 
slowly producing a servantless house and 





Front View, Miss A. A. Burrage’s House, Brookline, Mass. Lois]L.,Howe, Architect 


that Western architects were meeting the 
problem by doing away with servants’ 
quarters entirely and by reducing the size of 
the kitchen to dimensions which would once 
have been thought inadequate for a coat 
closet. Whether or no the comparison is 
true, a study of the plans of Eastern and 
Western houses where the cost is approxi- 

mately the same 


















will show a marked 
| difference in the 





KITCHEN 
15'6" * 7-0" 


BED ROOM 
4' x 17" 





service arrangement, particularly in houses 
of moderate cost. 

A brick terrace and a porch with a pointed 
roof, the latter an important feature in the 
composition, relieve 
the extreme simpli- 
city of Miss Howe’s 
design. 

A second roofed 
porch opening from 
the dining-room is a 
pleasing accessory, 
making a picturesque 
detail in the com- 
position and afford- 
ing the seclusion 
which an entrance 
porch never gives. 
A high cement chim- 
ney is also important 
from the architect- 
ural viewpoint. Other 
picturesque features 
are the overhanging 
second story and the 
high pitch of the roof. 

The main entrance 
is at the side, the end 
of the house having 
the outlook toward 
the street. This 
frontage is devoted 
to the living-room, 
which runs the width 
of the building. A 
large fireplace with 
glazed cupboards and 
a beamed ceiling are 
attractive features 
here. The dining-room, sixteen feet by 
twenty-two feet, contains another big hearth, 
while two of the bedrooms are similarly 
blessed. The second story contains three 
bedrooms and a particularly generous closet 
equipment. A house built by a woman 
should be particularly convenient in all the 
appointments dear to the feminine mind, 
and in this work of Miss Lois L. Howe, vigor- 
ous designing is united with a woman’s grasp 
of detail. 
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HE announcement that a public museum is 

to be opened at Westminster Abbey will 

— y astonish American as well as 

nglish visitors and lovers of the famous 

old place. But all the announcement 

really means is that some of the things, especially 

those which have: hitherto. been hidden away from 

the public eye or were difficult of access, are to be 

— together in one large hall where they can 
readily eee. 

The place chosen as the repository of these relics, 
says an Eastern paper, is the crypt under the 
where a certain monk suffered and prayed for many 
years. Little is known of him beyond this fact 
and the monk’s cell has been closed for a long time 
and only viewed by a favorite few armed with ial 
orders of admittance. Both crypt and cell are 
located in that part of the abbey where is also the 
—— of the Pyx, also closed to the public. 

e opening of all these apartments will add in- 
terest to visits to the church, for here are found 
some of the few traces left of Edward the Confessor’s 
original edifice. Henry III., who had ‘‘a rare taste 
for building,” pulled down most of the Confessor’s 
work and rebuilt it to suit his own taste, and Edward 
I. and Edward II. continued the alteration. 

Henry VII. in his turn tore down almost all ow 
had done, and the outer aspect of the abbey is muc 
as he left it. All of the Confessor’s original church 
has been destroyed except a part of the foundations, 
the main cloisters, and the places already mentioned. 

The door which leads into the Chapel of the Pyx 
is a massive stone affair lined with human skins and 
secured by seven locks. Inside the chapel in days 
gone by was kept the Px or box in which were the 
standards of gold and silver coins. This has been 
removed to the mint. 

In the crypt work has been going on for some 
time, and the result is that the stone floor has been 
replaced by tiling. The pushing of a button floods 
every corner of the gloomy place with light so that 
all the exhibits can be seen. 

Much curiosity is expressed as to what treasures 
will be taken from various other parts of the abbey 
and placed in the crypt museum. It is quite likely 
that some of the old paintings will find their way 
here, the chest which contains the bones of the little 

rinces who were smothered in the Tower, and the 
amous stone of Scone, on which the ancient kings 
of Scotland and the still more ancient Kings of Ire- 
land sat when they were crowned. The coronation 
chairs of carved oak may be placed here aiso, and 
the sword and shield of Edward III. will surely be 
added to the collection. 


The most interesting of all the relics in the abbey 
are the wax and wooden effigies, and it is chiefly fo 


their adequate accommodation that the museum 
is being arranged. For years the wooden effigies 
have been huddled together in a closet and the wax 
figures have been crowded into wainscot cases 
around the walls of the oratory or chantry chapel 
They can only be seen by a special order or a very 


jal fee to an influential guide, and when one 


oes penetrate to them the light is so that they ar 
poorly seen. 

These effigies are the remnants of an ancient cus 
tom. At the funeral of a great man his ‘‘lively 
effigy” or representation dressed to imitate life was 
carried before him to the grave. After the burial 
it was set up in a church under a herse or temporary 
monument. 

It was then customary for friends and admirers 
of the deceased to affix short poems or epitaphs to 
the herse by means of pins, paste, or wax. The well 
known epitaph attributed to Ben Jonson on the 
Countess of Pembroke: 

Underneath this sable herse, 

Lies the subject of all verse 

Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, ete. 
was probably one of this kind 

The herse was a wooden platform with black 
hangings, and with the waxen effigy of the deceased 
poppe up on it it usually remained as a pageant 
in the abbey for a month, in the case of sovereigns 
for a longer period. 

The earlier effigies were made of wood. Some 
had the hands, feet, and heads made of plaster 
with painted cheeks and wigs of the requisite color 


Edward I. is the earliest of which there is any record 
It seems to have lain for a long while on the top of 
his tomb. 


This effigy and those of Eleanor, Edward III 
Philippa, Henry V. and Katherine, Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York, James I. and Anne of Den 
mark, and Henry Prince of Wales could still be 
identified in the time of Dryden, but now only one 
or two are recognizable and the battered remains 


























tarter trimmed with 
His face is, like all the others, a contemporary 
rtrait modelled at the time of his death, but as 
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locked away in a closet and form a pathetic sight. 
sn in the eighteenth century, the historian tells 
they were “sadly mangled, some with their faces 


roke, others broken asunder and most of them 


pped of their robes, I suppose by the late rebels.” 
Valpole mentions them several times. He 
te in one letter: ‘‘ You will be amused when I 
you that t’other day a party went to West- 
ster Abbey and among the rest saw the ragged 
ment. They inquired the names of the figures 
ion’t know,’ said the man, ‘but if Mr. Walpole 
e here he could tell you every one.’ ”’ 
/f the wax effigies, which number-eleven, Charles 
is the earliest, for the weird and panaeane one of 
zabeth in her old age arrayed in ter faded finery 
sa restoration by the chapter in 1760. Charles is 
ssed in the blue and red velvet robes of the 
int lace of great value. 


tory tells us he was good to look upon we can only 
nk the portrait modeller was not successful at 
work. This effigy stood for two centuries above 
grave in the south aisle of the Henry VII. Chapel 
| formed his only monument. 

\ very battered figure in armor is Gen. Monk, 
| in days gone by the vergers used unceremonious- 


y to pull off his cap and use it to collect fees from 


tors. 


The effigies of William III. and Mary are leaning 
against each other sociably in one large case, 


essed in the favorite garments in which they were 


nt to disport themselves, and close by is Anne’s 


rge form with elaborate curls, and on her face a 


od and haughty stare. 
[he figure of Frances Duchess of Richmond is 


essed in the very robes she wore at the coronation 
f Queen Anne, but their glory is dimmed, for the 


ors are faded and the folds crumpled. By her 
e is perched a parrot in remembrance of the one 
1 to have lived with her forty years and to have 
rvived her only a few days. 
The other effigies, notably those of the great Earl 
Chatham and Lord Nelson, were set up after 
custom of making them for funerals had ceased, 
yrder to add to the scanty incomes of the minor 


nons and lay vicars by attracting people to see 


new waxworks for a pittance. Indeed, the 


rure of Nelson was designed to draw the crowds 
vay from St. Paul’s, where he had been buried, to 
e abbey, which wished to have a share in the 


sceedings. It is dressed in one of the Admiral’s 
ch-worn uniforms and presents a most rakish 
i grotesque appearance. 
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No, 2110—Kerpen_ Louls XV 
three-piece suite, French wal- 
nut or gilt, imported silk Lro- 
cade damask. 


Know What Is 
Under the Covering! 


When you buy Karpen Guaranteed Uphol- 
stered Furniture you get guaranteed inside 
construction as well as outside, 

This means the //fe of the furniture. Poor construction 
can be made to Jook well—long enough to sell. But it 
goes to pieces in a little while. Such furniture is the 
most expensive you can buy. 

Karpen Furniture is built to lastalifetime and to pass 
on to other generations. It is the only guaranteed 
upholstered furniture in the world. The Karpen trade- 
mark stands for /asting quality as wellas correct design. 

This trade-mark is your protection. It is absolute as- 
surance—the pledge of the great house of Karpen—that 
every pieceis as good as it looks—that the springs which 
you cannot see are Karpen steel springs, the kind speci- 
fied by the United States government—that the hair filling 
is the finest Aarr filling and not excelsior—that the fabric 
is the very best made. Write for the beautiful new 


Karpen Free Style Book HN 


Over 500 photographs are reproduced in this book showin 
suites and separate pieces in Louis XIV,Louis XV, Louis XVI, 
Colonial, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Flemish, Mis- 
sion, Art Nouveau—al! the true styles of past and present. The 

rice is printed under each article. The book contains designs 

‘or interiors drawn by leading decorators, valuable suggestions 
for furnishing your own home. Several pages are beautifully 
illastrated in natural colors of the woods, leathers, etc. The 
book shows you how to detect fraud in furniture—makes you 
familiar with the points of correct design of every style so that 
you can pick out the true pattern from the imitation. Karpen 
reproductions are authoritative. They satisfy the most critical 
judge of fine furniture. They give character to your rooms. 
And they sel] at moderate prices, 

: be the +: we will cone you the name 
of a dealer whom we will authorize to K 
acre you special introductory prices. arpenp 

rite today ! Guaranteed 

Uphelstered 
a KARPEN & BROS. mtiatha'ta 2 
Karpen Bldg. Karpen Bidg. mIcase-new VOOe 
CHICAGO NEW YORK TRADE-UARE 


The United States Govern- 
ment has selected Karpen 
Furniture for the new 
Senatorial Office Build- 
ing at Washington, in 
competition withmanu- 
Sacturers everywhere, 






































A warm home makes 
happy guests 


To put the hostess at her 
best and the guests at their 
ease, modern hospitality re- 
quires that the home shall be 
comfortably, healthfully, and | 
cleanly warmed. All heating 
methods other than Hot- 
Water and Low-Pressure 
Steam are rapidly passing 
out of fashion. At the pres- 
ent attractive prices, and the 
many economies and benefits 
brought about through their 
use, no home-lover need 
longer put off the purchase of 





Mlustrates special shaped Stairway Radiator 


AERICAN 5, D oe 


. Who newly build cannot 
RADIATORS BOILERS afford to put in anything 
but IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


Nor can owners of OLD homes neglect to modernize their property with these 
comfort-producing outfits. When the time comes to sell or rent, these Hot-Water 
and Low-Pressure Steam outfits assist to bring quicker transaction at a better 
price —owner gets full money back. Thousands are moving each year into new 
homes, houses, flats, offices, or stores, solely to enjoy the comforts, conveniences, 
fuel economy, and labor-saving of these outfits. Ever hear of any one of these 
wanting to go back to the use of old-fashioned heating methods? 





CHICAGO 
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tH 00 VENETIAN, DUTCH 
oR Model ITALIAN & TURKISH 


LANTERNS 


Made of Heavy Wrought tron 


ith ruby, green, amber hite glass 
pone taee Paw od lighted cute an cfiect 
Poth artistic and beautiful, Fitted for oil 
ready to light, or can be adapted to gas or 
electricity. A unique for Porch, 
Hall, Den or Mission Room in the city or 
‘ Helght, 14 inches; with country home ‘and for the Bungalow. 
10 inches of chain Catatogue illustrates above; also Hang- 
a ing Fixtures and Table Lamps for Library 
or Dining Room. Send stamp for catalogue and ‘* Lamp Infor- 
mation ’’—knowledge acquired through years of experience. 
THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., Dept. E, Rochester, NY. 






























so well controlled mo matter what it is outside, calm orstorm, day or night. Whether your build- 
that there is no 
taining a low fire 
of carl AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
1908 - latest designs of houses of moderate cost for homesand for investments. This volume 
tecture of America. If you want a house costing from $5,000 to $10,000, com- 
COLONIAL HOUSES showing perspectives and floor plans of handsome 


ADVAN AUE 16: 
by automaticdraft jing is OLD or new, small or large, farm or city, send for our free valuable booklet, 
overheating or Write, telephone, or call today. 
for the chill days 
SSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSISISSSSSSS!| 
contains practical and skillful arrangements of tloor plans and shows artistic 
plete and convenient, and yet unusual and the opposite trom the common- 
residences costing from $10.000 to $30,000. Price $2 by express prepaid. 


IDEAL Boilersare With IDEAL Boilers the indoor weather is made just what you want it to be— 
andcheckdampers = Which will make you a better judge of heating values. Seven cold months ahead! 
fuel waste in main- Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 
of early Fall and Dept. 5 
ARTISTIC PRACTICAL HOUSES—A new book for 1908 has been prepared showing the 
exteriors equal to those of the most expensive work in the suburban archi- 
lace, you wil! be interested in this new book. Price $2 by express prepaid. 
E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 615, 17 State St.. New York City 











FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in Spring 
and Fall: Have you seen our illustrated catalogue. 
of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. Address: 
== Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 Milk 


sy Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 
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ENGLISH DELFT 


NEGLECTED spot in ceramic history is 

the English delft period of the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries. Few 

American collectors pay much atten- 

tion to early English wares, believing 

and quite rightly, that specimens made prior, to 

1780 are extremely scarce. But a slight knowl- 

edge of the pottery undertakings of the seven- 

teenth century will in no wise cool the ardor for blue 

Staffordshire and may give added zest to all collect- 

ing. Certain it is that the delft of England, rare 

as it is in the country of its birth and almost im- 

ible to find here, will repay study if no specimen 

is ever discovered except through the glass case of 
a museum. 

The great commercial prosperity of Holland 
during the seventeenth century brought her into 
close connection with other countries. In artistic 
achievements the Dutch of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were far in advance of their neighbors across 
the channel. In the making of pottery, in the 
intricate art of the silversmith, in wood inlay and 
eg sare b Holland had much to teach the world. 
She had the advantage of a close touch with China 
and she was quick to seize and make her own the 
best that came to her shores. Hardly less inter- 
esting than the Dutch imitation of things Chinese 
is the English imitation of things Dutch, and in the 
delft of Lambeth, Bristol, and Liverpool it found 
its best expression. 

Dutch delft at the time of its first manufacture 
was unlike anything then produced in England. 
It was neither stone ware nor china, but faience, 
and was the result of long experimenting on the 
part of Dutch potters to produce a ware which 
would compete with the blue-and-white Chinese 
ge brought back by merchants of the East 

ndia Company. Porcelain was not yet to be 
achieved by Continental potters, who, however, 
persevered in spite of failures until another cen- 
tury brought success, but that achievement does 
not belong to the history of delft. 

At the time of the first delft making in England, 
about 1671, “‘slip decoration” was at its height 
and the new ware made its progress slowly. The 


‘method of decorating a | dy by means of slip 
ngli 


was well understood by sh potters, particu- 
larly at Wrotham where the ware was made in 
great quantities. Staffordshire and Derbyshire 
also had its factories. The Staffordshire product 
is sometimes called Toft ware, after Thomas Toft, 
one of its first makers, and is greatly prized to-day. 
The English museums have Sauked most of the 
old slip ware, the delft and the stone ware as well 
as much of the later and finer specimens of pottery. 
_ If one possessed a hobby for systematic collect- 
ing and were able to secure typical specimens in 
the order of their production, both slip ware and 
English delft should be included. e former, 
not only for its tremendous value as a connecting 
link between the crude pottery attempts of early 
England often loosely classed as ‘“‘medieval” and 
the fine stone ware of the late seventeenth century, 
but quite as much for the primitive naive character 
of the decorations and for the fact that slip ware 
appeared simultaneously in several widely separated 
countries. This has been true of several great pot- 
tery movements, notably of the making of faience. 
In Italy, in Spain, even in far-away Mexico, potters 
were working out, more or less crudely according 
to their lights, the same ceramic problems. Span- 
ish influence does not entirely explain Mexico’s 
wonderful achievements in pottery making although 


‘it does account for the perfecting of the stannifer- 


ous enamels and for certain developments in her 
beautiful lustres. ; 

English delft was as great an advance over slip 
ware as the fine salt-glazed pieces were in advance 


of delft. It was crude in many ways, but it | 
depth and richness of color and a vigor of desig 
which, while partly Dutch, and a trifle orienta 
was still unmistakably Engli It had one great 
beauty largely accidental which later and better 
methods in pottery making did away with. The 
decorations were applied to a very moist back 





ground and the colors spread at the edges, giving 
an impressionistic quality to the work which was 
quite unintended by the potter. Particularly when 
soft greens and yellows were used with blues did 
the unconscious decorator occasionally arrive at 


5% things. He was also aided in artistic effects 
y being unable to secure true white in his enamé 
glazes and thus the colors were doubly harmoni: 


Delft Making 

The curator of the ceramic section of 
museum said in a recent talk 

The salient feature of all delft is an opaque whit 
tin enamel, forming a good ground for painted dec 
oration and at the same time concealing the buff 
earthen body of the ware. Delft takes its name 
from the town of Delft, in Holland, where it first 
appeared about the year 1600. The process found 
its way to England about thirty years later, and, to 
the best of our knowledge, was practised first at 
Lambeth, no doubt by immigrant Dutch potters 
Examples of presumably English make exist with 
dates ranging from 1630 onwards, but the first writ 
ten record we have of a Lambeth potter is the patent 
taken out in 1671 by John Ariens van Hamme for 
making at Lambeth ‘“‘tiles and porcelain after the 
way practised in Holland.” It is said that there 
were eventually twenty factories in Lambeth. In 
the course of the next hundred years the industry 
spread throughout England, and there is little 

oubt that the manufacture of delft became very 
eneral, though little is known of any individual 
ane nd except those of Bristol and Liverpool, the 
two great provincial centers of this work The 
method of manufacturing Dutch delft was as fol 
lows: The ware, after being formed of carefully 
levigated clay, was baked into a “biscuit ” state; 
it was then dipped into a tub of finely-ground tin 
enamel held in suspension in water; when left to 
dry, the moisture evaporated or was absorbed by 
the porous biscuit, and a coating of white powder 
was left on the surface; the piece was then painted 
and finally coated with a thin covering of a trans- 

arent glaze rich in lead oxide; it was then fired 
for the second and last time. The English maker 
no doubt followed the Dutch methods, but with 
what different results. Technically the Dutch 
delft has a body of finer and more carefully pre 


the British 





pared clay; the ware is softer, thinner and more 
resonant; the glaze is thicker (because the soft 
body is capable of absorbing more of the fluid), 
whiter, and more lustrous. The English body, 
on the other hand, is harder and coarser; the glaze 
is thinner and has sometimes a rosy tone due to the 
paste showing through; it has, moreover, less 


affinity with the body, and consequently is often 
cracked or ‘‘crazed.”” Tosum up, the Dutch ware 
is far neater and better made than the English, 
while with regard to decoration there can be no com 
parison between them; the Dutch painting is 
nearly always skilful, often of a high artistic stand- 
ard. The colors used were blue, yellow, more 
rarely black, green, puce, and an unsuccessful red, 
which usually assumed a brownish tone in firing, 
occasionally a fine yellow. The forms are those of 
everyday use: dishes, plates, cups, jugs, bottles, 
tygs, candlesticks, etc. 

Delft enjoyed a long and widespread popularity, 
and though it found a dangerous rival in the Staf- 
fordshire salt glaze of the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, it was not finally driven from the 


XVl 


1 until the last decades of that century, when 
superior qualities of Wedgwood’s cream ware 
me to be universally known and appreciated. 
So little is known of the individual factories in 
igland that the attribution of the specimens in 
st instances must be regarded as of a tentative 
\ number of pieces of apparently English make 
been assigned to Lambeth because they are 
rlier date than is compatible with what is 
wn of the provincial factories; others are so 
ributed because they were found in London or 
e evidently made for Londoners. A comparison 
the specimens assigned with good or bad reason 
Lambeth has led to the belief that a rosy tint 
the enamel is a characteristic of this ware. But, 
1as been explained above, this tint is due to the 
nness of the enamel, and such a phenomenon 
t equally well occur on delft made in any other 
t of the country. Another characteristic is said 
be the pale grayish tone of the blue; this also 
ends, to some extent, on the quality of the 
umel. An ornate and peculiar form of lettering 
vails in the inscriptions, which are of frequent 
irrence, and often of a quaint and pleasing 
m. Noteworthy instances are the plates in- 
bd with the rhyming verse:— 


ea 


“What is a Merry Man? 
Let him do What he Can. 
To Entertain his Guests. 
With wine and Merry Jests. 
But if his Wife do frown. 
All merriment Goes down”— 


ip, & museum piece inscribed ‘‘Be merry and 
e”; the jug with the somewhat puritanical 
tich, ‘‘Drinke to thy frend but remember thy 
e”; and the more genial ‘‘Drink and welcome 
both the latter have grounds of sprinkled 
nganese-purple. Besides these _ inscriptions, 
es are frequently found on the ware, and the 
tials of the person or persons for whom it 
made; a triangular arrangement of three 
ils usually includes those of husband and wife, 
the surname initial on the top line. Among 
more striking examples of the imitation o 
gn styles are two plates in the museum with 
nese designs; the large dishes with biblical 
strations, and the salt cellar, imitating Italian 
lica; the oval dish and the square salt after 
ssy, the salt with spots of white on a deep blue 
ind after the so-called ‘Persian ware” of 
ers; and the octagonal tray painted after the 
ner of the Rouen potters. Other noteworthy 
s are the embossed dish, with the arms of the 
terers’ Company, the hexagonal basket on the 
shelf, and the posset pot which bears the 
late 1632. 
the large dishes in our possession some are 
ned without controversy to Lambeth, e. g., the 
) and Eve dish; others are of disputed origin. 
latter belong to a class that is characterized 
yellow glaze on the back, striped edges, and 
’ painted scriptural subjects or portraits of 
persons and celebrities, the adjuncts being 
ed on with a sponge. On traditional evidence 
by Simeon Shaw, they have been considered 
e of Staffordshire make, but the same author 
tes that delft was introduced into the Potteries 
Thomas Heath, of Lane Delph (a significant 
, about 1710, whereas the dates on the dishes 
iestion go back as far as 1668. Cockpit Hill, 


Derby, is also a claimant for the credit of making 
1, the blue dash borders suggesting a connec- 
tion with the notched rims of the slip were assigned 


at factory but, unfortunately, the Cockpit Hill 
ware cannot at present be traced back further 
the eighteenth century. Other opinion‘ascribes 
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proof, mar- 

proof, water- 
roof. Sub- 

fet it to the 
ardest usage. 





Walk over it, dance on it, move the furni- 
ture about onits surface. You may dent the 
wood but you can't crack the varnish, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with “61”’ Floor Varnish—test it for 
yourself. Your dealer should carry “61” in Fes 
stock—if not write us. Bvodlet free. \ 














PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 

mewvor Sureate = gmengo, | = 
MAGAZINES CHEAP 
EVERYBODY’S ) Regular 
WORLD'S. WORK : y~ 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $8.50 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME ($5.00 





DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your megazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 























Tue Hovusk BEAUTIFUL magazine, | firmly believe, is 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
roundings. It isa twentieth century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 
ualiy. It is doing a noble work. E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 















Soft steady restful light 





Where reading and writing are to be 
done, and where an artistic effect is con- 
sidered, no other artificial light is com- 
parable to that of a good lamp. 

But—lamp-chimneys that do not fit, 
cause endless annoyance from smoke 

and smell and flickering light. 
MacsetH lamp-chimneys fit and 
insure perfect combustion, full 
illumination, and light of the 
soft, steady, restful quality that 
is the unique charm of lamp light. 
=/ I make a chimney to fit every style 
and size of lamp and burner, and my 
name is on it. Get the right one for 
your lamp. My Index, sent free, will tell you which one. 








e 


| Macsetu lamp-chimneys are made of lamp-chimney glass that will not break / 
from heat, and that is clear as crystal. My name is on every one. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 












































SANITARY 


walls are as necessary 
as sanitary plumbing 


ENAMETILE 


Is the best and most sanitary wall. Is made of metal enameled, Like 
ceramic tile, but better because lighter; does not crack and costs 
about one-third as much. Hard to detect difference. Plates bedded 
in cement; no lap joints; no nails, Endless variety of patterns, color- 
ing and sizes. 

Write for ART PORTFOLIO, showing Enametile in colors,'and Metal 
Ceiling Catalog showing patterns for all purposes, FREE. 


N. Y. METAL CEILING CO., Dept. £, 537-541 W. 24th St., New York City 
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USES 60% LESS FUEL— &93 oxz mes 


the Heat 
(only 15% wasted) by the Guaranteed, Ventilating, Economical and Handsome 


Aldine Fireplace 


the only genuine and practical return draft base 
burning open fireplace 


T gives four times the heat of any other fireplace, because it hae no 
irect connection with the chimney; al! the gases of combustion 
having to pass downward through the back of the grate underneath 
and up on the opposite side before reaching the chimney, thus utiliz 
ing 85 per cent. of the heat to thoroughly the surface of the grate, 
which radiates the heat out into the roon d where the grate is piped 
to adjoining rooms, to those rooms also. I 
connected with the chimney and dependi 








se With wi 
f hard coal each 12 hours. The 
patent whee! shaker makes it impossible to shake it anything but ashes 
and fine particles, which are of no benefit to the fire, leaving all the good 
fuel to be entirely consumed. 
It can be set with less trouble than any other grate, because it is built 
in one piece like a stove and needs simply to be set into the opening of the 
hi .» and ted with the flue by a short piece of stove pipe. Ar 
stove man can do it or you can set it up yourself, 
PERFECT VENTILATION. The Aldine draws the col 
the floor, purifies it and returns it even to the furthermost corner 


e@ room. 
ECONOMY. Saves 60 per cent. of fuel (burns hard or soft coal, gas 
he fall ar ring 













coke). Saves the use of the furnace, etc., six weeks int g, 
almost enough to pay for the Aldine; can ala ed in connection with 
furnace in very cold weather, the fue! used i: e Aldine is more than 
saved from the furnace. By using our ‘top de attachment ordinary 
furnace heating pi may run to one, two ther rooms to heat 
them in mild wasther o® to heat one extrs the coldest weather 

Aldines are made in seven different desi ished in copper, brass 
and black, orin special finishes to match hardwa mmingsin the house 


48,000 of the Aldine Fireplaces now in 
the United States, 
You must get our booklet to know the latest and greatest progress in fireplaces, and s 
ttfolio at dealers’ stores. Beware of imitations—there is only one Aldine, and that is teed 
Booklet, etc., and give us a chunce to prove to you that we will make you this saving in fue! and heat, 


RATHBONE & PANIGOT CO. 


(Successors to Aldine Grate & Mantel! Co.) 


use—in almost every home in 





i see our big grate and mantel 
is, Write today f 


5511 Clyde Park Ave. 





Grand Rapids, Mich, 




















AGENTS WANTED! 
We Make a Combination 


Offer of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and HISTORIC STYLES 
IN FURNITURE which enables our representatives to average 
from six to ten subscriptions a day. We give a larger commis- 
sion than any other magazine. You can make money hand 
over fist by representing us right now. Address 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 




























Dining Table 


A Sugges tion 


Our Specialty is Cottage 
Furniture 


May be obtained finished 
or unfinished, to be stained 
to match interiors. 


A request will bring a 
package containing 200 
distinctive patterns. 





Visitors are invited to inspect specimen pieces displayed in 
our warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. Manufacturers 


32 CANAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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them to Lambeth, and, indeed, from what is known 
of the Northern wares of the Stuart period, it jg 
very hard to believe that any painting could haye 
been executed by the Staffordshire or Derbyshire 
potters of that date. At the same time, there is 
no reason why such a crude performance as the 
Queen Anne dish in the museum should not 
have been achieved in Staffordshire, provided the 


| technique of delft was understood there at the 


time, and it is hard to conceive its being made at 
the Lambeth potteries at that stage of their devel. 
pment. On the-whole, the most reasonable 
heory seems to be that this class of ware was first 
1ade at Lambeth and afterwards copied by the 
Northern potters; but there is little reason to 
pose that the manufacture of delft ever flourished 
» any considerable extent in the Potteries. Ip 
he Metropolitan district factories existed at South. 
vark, Bermondsey, Vauxhall, and Mortlake, but 

) specimens of interest from these sources have 
t been identified. 

Bristol Delft 

The industry seems to have flourished at Bristo 
iring the first eighty years of the eighteenth cen. 

tury, but whether it existed there in the precedi: 
entury or not cannot at present be determined, 
wo factories are known: one belonging to the 
rank family, which was situated at cliffe 
sack until 1777, when it was removed to Water 
Lane; it was sold to Joseph Ring in 1784. A certain 
mber of ag can be traced to these works, 
hich include three marriage dishes of a distinctive 
ype inscribed with the names of the bride and 
ridegroom, and three interesting election plates, 
‘he following painters worked there: John Hope, 
1omas Patience, Bowen, and Michael Edkins, 
vho inseribed his work with the initials of himself 
i his wife, Betty, g E jm in 1760, the year of his 
tirement from the works. The other factory be- 
nged to Joseph Flower; it was removed from the 
iay to 5 Corn Street, in 1777. A well-known 
rvice that can be traced to these works bears 
tes ranging from 1742-50; the delft made there 
thinnerfand neater in make than most Bristol 
ft; the glaze is good and the color clear and 
liant in tone”; in fact, it nearly approaches in 
ity to the Dutch ware. It will be observed 
t the enamel of Bristol delft often has a greenish- 
e tint a sprinkled ground of blue or manganese. 
rple with panels reserved for painted ornament 
irs on several pieces; the use of a pure white 

e tin enamel (bianco sopra bianco) is sup 
been confined to Bristol. Wall tiles were 
here as well as the usual plates, bowls, ete. 
sfer-printing is said to have been introduced 
the Water Lane Works in 1797; the manufacture 
elft had ceased by that time, and, if the state- 
is true, must have been printed elsewhere, 
\ust be noted that the process was tried at 
ampion’s china works some years earlier. 

\ small factory foundedEby Nathaniel Ireson 
ted at Wincanton, Somerset, from about 1730- 

a drug pot and wasters from this place are 
ng museum pieces. 

\ drug-pot marked P may well have been made 
Pennington, and the fine blue on the punch 
|. Of the more doubtful pieces, a puzzle-jug 

y be of Liverpool make. A good series of Liver- 
| delft tiles were made by Zachariah Barnes and 

sorated in black and:red by the transfer-printing 

cess, which had been discovered by Sadler about 
50. Sadler and his partner, Green, did an ex- 
nsive business in printing wares from various 
rts of the country at their “‘Printed Ware Manu- 
tory, Harrington Street.” Apparently, Sadler 
red from the partnership between 1769 and 1774, 

1 Green carried on the business until 1799. 

rver engraved for them, and the subjects on{the 

s include a series of actors and actresses, mostly 

rrowed from Bell’s British Theatre, designs after 
llet and the caricaturists of the time, headings 
f songs, Aesop’s fables, etc. Occasionally, they 
e been washed over with colors; a few framed 
amples, some decorated in this way, and most of 

m signed, are among interesting things in the 

ft section of the Museum. Some of the old 


»thecary jars found in America are of \English 
ke. 


Innkeeper — That man over there who began 
with venison has just ordered some roast mutton. 


w we are in for,it.— Fliegende'Blatter.i1™ “ 
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Thousands Pleased 


with our 


Booklet on Good Furniture 





So charming is our brochure “Furniture 
of Character” that many have written us 
that it is an “artistic delight,” a ‘“master- 
piece of value and beauty,” a “work of art, 
“exceedingly beautiful,” a “gem,” etc., etc. 

In it we have told what can only be suggested in 
any advertisement — interesting facts about the 
celebrated and favorably known 


Berkey & Gay 


correct reproductions of Colonial and Period furni- 
ture for the dining room, bed room and library. 

It will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 16 cts. in U.S, stamps to partly 
defray expense. If not acceptable, re- 
turn same and stamps will be refunded 

This high grade furniture with ou 
guarantee shopmark can be secured at 
modest prices through the leading fur- 
niture stores 







Shop Mark 

BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. Estab. 1859 

Please Address Dept. E Grand Rapids, a 
4 


VWISSISSsssssssqassssssssl: 
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Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazin 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject 
Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Streets 












Sheep Manure 
Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
oa lawn, trees, shrubs. fruits and house f som 
$4 0 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 

J 


Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply Now. 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











LL artists appreciate the im- 
A portance of colors that are 
true, that have strength and uni- 
formity; brushes that are made for 
artists’ use, not merely to look at, 


or to sell. 


You will find Devoe colors 
and brushes made right; to 
give best results. 
ists’ supplies you need should 


Any art- 
be Devoe quality, if you want 
the best. 


Catalogue on 
Department F. 


request to 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - . 


Chicago 
Fulton and William Streets - 


New York 


RAILWAY 


PACIFIC 


TEXAS 








Any one who is familiar with 
the results from Texas Irrigated 
Land will tell you that the safest, 
surest way to gain a large and per- 
manent income from a email out- 
lay is to get hold of a few acres of 
Texas Irrigated Land. 

But, heretofore, it has uired 
some capita!—at least a few hund- 
red ddilars—and It has been neces- 

sary for the purchas- 


OF 
er to go and live on 
BARSTOW 2" 
Now,my company 


Geo. E. Barstow 
President 


Pecos Valley Land & 
Irrigation Co. 











T = S makes it possibie for 
X, \ Texas Irrigated 





you to get ten acres 
Land _all under cultivation, income property from the 









































of the finest kind of 
wy b < yas cnn cove 63.00 a week. 
ou can go and live on it—edbsolutely assured of 
an independent living from it alone. 





Or arrangements wif be made to have it culti- 
‘vated for you for a smal! share of the crops. 

Now I can and will prove all this from the highest authorities 
in the land. 

All you have to do is—write to me and say,“ Prove to me that 
ten acres of your Texas Irrigated Land can be made to produce 
an income of from $1,000.00 to 85,000.10 a year.” 

1 have the proof, so read what my company will do for you. 


New Safe Land Plan 


I will deliver at once to the Citizen’s State Bank of Barstow, 
Texas,a Warrant, to ten acres of the land of the Pecos 
Valley Land and Irrigation Com ny as gor the subdivision 
of the Company’ J aoc rey | made by ohn Wilson and filed for 
record with the unty Clerk of Ward County, Texas. 

1 will deliver at once to you, one of 
our Secured Land Contracts for the War- 
ranty Deed at the Bank—on the contract 

rs a certificate signed by an 


e, 
I Will Sell it to You 
for $3.00 a Week 








You get this land for 6483, which you can pay in less than 
three years—#15 down and 63a week—and you then haveonly four 

notes each year for seven years to pay out of your income. 

Can you hope in any other way, so safe and sure as this, to 
have so large an independent income in so short a time? 

I believe the purc of Texas Irrigated Land to be the best 
way for a man of small means to make himself independent. 
And I believe I am qualified to pass judgment as | have been in- 

in Irrigation matters locaily and nationally for 15 years. 

The results are simply astounding to those who are unfamil- 
lar with the great sub. of irrigation. 

And I believe the happiest man these days is the man with 
the littie ten acre irrigated farm—(President Roosevelt says, 
“Even 5 acres is enough to support a famiiy and keep it busy”’). 

The owner of a Ten Acre irrigated Farm doexn’t have to 
“knuckle to the boss,” nor strain his conscience in the struggle 
of the intense commercialism of the day. 

His income is practically unt hed by “fi 1d ion.” 

His living and peace of mind are not dependent upon the 
whim of any man. 

He is king in his own little domain. 

He can make his little ten acres earn as much as a quarter 
section (160 acres) unirrigated, would produce—as much as be- 
tween twenty and eighty thousand dollars in cash would bring, 
loaned out at 6 per cent. 

He has his close neighbors, his telephone, good roads, schools 
and churches—in fact, all the comforts and conveniences of life 
that come with the prosperous close-knit community, b 
ae fo by the great isolated farm. 

e land 1 want you to buy is all good rich soll, irrigated 
from Canals and Ditches already constructed in the most ap- 
proved modern fashion and carrying an abundant supply of 
water taken from the ever-flowing Pecos River. 

It is within a few miles of Barstow, Texas, and Pecos City, 
Texas, (the two towns are only 634 miles apart—the land lies be- 
tween the towns and a little to the north) and served by the Texas 

Pacific Railway and the Pecos Valley Line of the Santa Fe 


ystem. 
With rich soll, a splendid climate and the uncertain quantity 





° 


a Officer 
of the Bank and certifying that the Bank 
has your deed and will deliver it to you 
eccor |ing to the terms of your 

Land Contract. The Bank acts as an inde- 
ee my agent for both of us—to guaran- 


Safeguarded 


horticulturecan here be scientifically car- 
ried on to the splendid profit of the land 
The Bank will deliver your deed 
direct to you when your $3.00 a 
week and interest credits total $483.00 


wner. 
The Fy ne pape in 
every other way superior 
cotton, vegetables and fruits are y — —" 
in only a very few favored spots. 
The justly celebrated Barstow Grapes 
are considered by many to be even better 


You must pay 63.00 a week, or at the 
rate of 83.00a week in monthly, quarteriy, 
semi-annual or annua! payments. 

ye ge can pay as much faster as 
you like. 

At the end of each year—if you take more than a year to 
complete your payments—you will be credited with 5 per cent 
per annum on the amount you have 

615 down and @3 a week paid regularly, and the Interest 
— will mature your Contract in a little over two and three- 


y . 

But you can mature your Contract by paying the same total 
amount, 6483, ina day, a month, six months,a year, or in any less 
time than 24 years,and whenever your recular receipts and 


io to get your land is to take or send your receipts and your con- 
tract to the Citizen's State at Barstow, Texas, her 
with twenty-eight vendor lien notes each for 839, payabie one 
ev three mon for seven years. 

¢ Bank will then give you your Warranty Deed to the 
land, which, according to the Contract and the » must be 








fully irrigated and all under cultivation. 
ember this is ten acres of land which I must firet prove 
! is capable of producing an income of from 81,000 to 85,000 a year. 


It Doesn’t Take Long 


—variety for variety—than ti raised 
in Southern California — and we are 1,200 
miles nearer the great Eastern market, 
But all this is the merest outline of what 
I desire to show you In detail. Iam only 
attempting to make it clear to you that you can have an assured 
independent living income in less than three years if you can 
possibly save 63 a week. 

l have promised to submit the proof. All you have to do is 
write for it. Will you do that today, even if you can’t commence 
rightaway! I want the address of every man or woman who is 
willing to save 63 a week if I can prove that the result will be 
financial independence in less than three short years. 

There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
especially want to hear from the wage-earners. I have worked 
for fifteen years to develop this Irrigation System and this com- 
munity. It would be gratifying to me to have those who most 
need it reap the benefits of my labors. 

It will be more convenient for you to address me at 8t. Louis, 
and I am equipped there to best answer you. 


GEORGE E. BARSTOW, President 


Pecos Valley Land and Irrigation Com y. of Barstow, Texas, 
853 Missouri Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. j 




















1214 Grand Avenue ° - Kansas City 





Preserve and Beautify Your Shingles 






CHAPMAN & FRAZER, Arch'ts, Boston 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., ‘S6sTON MASS. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 


BY STAINING THEM WITH 


They are made of Creosote (“the best wood preserva- 
tive known’’), pure linseed oil, and the best pigments, 
and give soft, velvety coloring effects ( moss-greens, 
bark-browns, silver grays, etc.) that look better 
and wear better than any other. So per cent cheaper 
than paint. 


Send for samples of Stained Wood and Circulars. Free 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 



































WINTER WINDOW GARDENS 


Tis one thing to putter around,with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of plants in unattractive 
flower pots: it is another and a much more 
satisfactory thing to have a real window 
garden. By the first method wholly attract- 

ive results are almost beyond hope: there is no 
unity in the display; the plants require constant 
watering because of the evaporation always taking 
‘place from the porous surface of the pots; the 

ots themselves waste much room and are unsight- 
y in color if not in shape. 

A real window garden is a bit of outdoor soil 
and scenery transported to some living-room in 
the house. It cannot be one of the bedchambers, 
which happily are taking on more and more the 
‘character of outdoor rooms where the climate in 
winter is more congenial to “humans” than to 
plants. But any other room that is fairly well 
warmed may serve for the reception of a window 
garden. 

Of course for many sorts of flowers the sunny 
exposures toward the east and south are especially 
desirable, but it is by no means necessary to confine 
such gardens to these outlooks. Many beautiful 
plants may be grown even by windows looking 
northward where one needs only to select the 
right things to grow in such situations. 


Drainage 

If you would have a successful little garden 
indoors with the minimum of trouble and expense, 
disabuse your mind of the common notion that a 
window box must have elaborate arrangements 
for the drainage of surplus water. An experience 
of several years in growing many sorts of plants 
in water-tight metal window boxes shows that 
entirely satisfactory results may be obtained with 
no provision for drainage. With a little judgment 
in watering, the moisture will evaporate from the 
soil surfaces sufficiently to keep the roots of the 
plants in a healthy condition. It is necessary to 
water only occasionally, applying enough to 
moisten the soil to the bottom of the box. Then 
do not water again until the soil is so dried out 
that it is powdery on the surface, readily crumbling 
between the fingers. 

When the idea of indoor gardens without elab- 
orate drainage precautions becomes general it will 
be taken into consideration by architects and 
builders and a new era of window gardening will be 
ushered in. It will only be necessary to provide 
a metal-lined area into which six or eight inches of 
soil can be placed. Such an area can be made to 
conform to any available space next a window. 
It may very well take the place of a deep window 
ledge on the side of a room or the corner space in 
corner or the deeper area of a bay window. 


The Cost 


It would be a simple matter to have such a garden 
area built in many existing rooms. One need not 
wait, however, for this to have a window garden. 
A wooden box nailed tight and painted inside and 
out or lined with sheet zine will make a good 
garden. Or a box of sheet zine or galvanized iron 
may be made to fit the window, resting on the 
ledge or on brackets below it. Such boxes may be 
obtained of any tinsmith for about a dollar apiece. 
They should be at least six inches deep, and of a 
width and length to fit the space they are to occupy. 
Have them painted to correspond to the surround- 
ing woodwork, or perhaps better, dark green to 
harmonize with the plants they are to hold. 

Any good, rich garden soil will serve to fill these 
window boxes. If this is not available order a 
bushel or more of potting soil from the florist. 


Unity in the Display 
In its best estate a window garden is a living 
picture. Like all pictures it must have unity to 
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be really effective. 





Consequentivy each garde! 
must have at a given time a di lay of one cl 
type of plant beauty. It is as incongruous 
mix up a lot of flowers of diffs rent sorts In & Window 
garden as it is to mix up all sorts of colors of flowers 
in a_ so-called *boug 1et.”’ Conseq iently ear 
window should have a character of its own, wit! 
plants that harmonize and yield a really beautif 
effect. 

In planning for such unity in the window pageat 
we must realize that the folloy f pl 


Ving groups oO 


plant 
are available for growing: 


Spring-Flowering Bulbs 

Winter Blooming House Plants. 
Annual Flowers. 

Ferns and Foliage Plants 


Any of these groups will yield beautiful result 
and are well worth the time and the) 
require. In the present article I can only discus 
the first named. 


ittention 





Bulbs in the Window Garden 


A succession of daffodils in blossom from the 
Christmas holidays until Easter will give perhar 
as much satisfaction as any kind of indoor garder 
ing which one can undertake. These bulbs ar 
inexpensive, very easy to grow, and from the ti 
the bud appears until the blossom goes by ar 
extremely beautiful. They may also very readil; 
be so treated that one can have an artistic wind 
box in constant use by the blossoming plants. Ons 
can thus get as much beauty of result as is gotter 
by those who commission the professional florists 
to keep their rooms decorated with blossoming 


plants, with less expense and with much greater 
personal satisfaction. 

The way to do this is easy 
fifty bulbs of the single Von Sion narcissus and of 
the Princeps narcissus. These are two of the 
least expensive and the most beautiful varieties of 
daffodils. At the hundred rates they should 1 
cost more than two cents apiece. Get also fifty 
or a hundred of the three and a half inch paper 
flower pots, or if you have them on hand, utiliz 
the o inary flower pots The paper pots should 
not cost more than a cent apiece. Set aside about 
half of the bulbs for later planting, storing then 
in a cool basement or attic where they will not dry 
out too much. Plant the other half in the pots 

lacing a bit of stone or broken crockery over the 
hole in the bottom and filling with good loamy 
garden soil in which the bulb is set just deep enough 
so that it is covered by the soil. Now put the 
pots side by side in shallow boxes, water thoroughly 
and set away in a coolbasement. If you have only 
a furnace-heated cellar place the box on the floor 
in the coolest corner and cover with a piece of 
burlap or old carpet. This will tend to keep the 
temperature uniform and to retard evaporation 
Water the bulbs two or three times a week, often 
enough to keep the soil moist, and at the end of 
five or six weeks remove the burlap or other covering 
After seven or eight weeks you will find that 
good development of roots has taken place, and 
some of the Von Sions may now be transferred to 
a window box, where they will develop rapidly 

In transferring remove the pots carefully and 
set the plants directly into the box, adding soil 
enough to fill the spaces between the roots. It is 
not at all necessary that there should be any 
drainage hole in the window box. 

After the first set of daffodils have finished 
blossoming they may be replaced with others from 
the basement and a constant succession thus be 
kept up through the winter. Some time in Decem 
ber it will be desirable to pot up the rest of the 
bulbs, treating them in the same way and utilizing 
them during the later weeks of winter and the 
early weeks of spring. 


and simple. Buy 


xX 


} 


ilbs and 


iserment 


It is not at all essential that all of these bulbs 
uld be transferred to the window boxes. They 
just as readily be transferred singly or in 
ups to flower jars of almost any kind, removing 
em from the pots and setting them directly into 
e receptacle, adding more soil if the size of the 
ptacle renders it necessary. They will thus 
ssom satisfactorily and may be utilized anywhere 
he house to great advantage. Such blossoming 
bs in artistic receptacles are especially desirable 


r the dining-table. 


Many of the seedsmen advertise ‘‘double-nosed” 
the so-called “mother bulbs,” which 
very large size, at somewhat higher prices than 
ordinary bulb. While these bulbs are likely to 
larger and firmer blossoms, in my experience 
ey have not been, on the whole, so satisfactory 
yrdinary sizes. They seem to be somewhat 
- in blossoming and are not enough more sat- 
uctory to offset the higher prices which must 
p 1id for them. 
The practice of growing hyacinths fer winter 
yoming is one of the most satisfactory forms of 
loor gardening. With a very little trouble one 
generally able to grow beautiful flowers of 
ightful form, color, and fragrance. These bulbs 
commonly grown either in ordinary flower pots 


f 


r in the hyacinth glasses which may be obtained 


ery seedsman. One can, however, with a 

planning get much more attractive receptacles 
them to blossom in. Those which are grown 
earth may be started either in ordinary flower 
in paper flower pots and put away in a 
until it is time to bring them into the 
and light of the living-room, when they ma 
transferred to the window boxes or to onal 


S yr 


lower jars of almost any kind; and in the case 


ilbs are large 


r water culture: White, Alba Superissima; 


those grown in water various forms of vases and 


her flower jars may be utilized in place of the 


ventional hyacinth glasses, which are likely to 
rather crude in coloring. 

Hyacinth bulbs are somewhat more expensive 
in those of daffodils and tulips, the — 
ieties e 


ies costing about one dollar per dozen. 
and even a half dozen successfully 


1 


rought into flower will yield a very satisfactory 

turn for the investment. 

ngle varities are — desirable, as they are 
€ 


For water culture the 


sre likely to be forced successfully and _ yield 
re beautiful spikes of blossoms than do the 
ible sorts. The following forms are excellent 
ink, 
n Schiller; light blue, Grand Maitre; dark blue, 
f the Blues; yellow, Bird of Paradise. 

Where a cold frame is available this serves 

irably for starting the bulbs, setting the pots 
the earth and covering to a depth of six inches 
that through the autumn months they will have 
iditions very similar to those of bulbs planted 
open ground. Some growers recommend 
izing the pots in sifted coal ashes in the cold 


the 


ume, instead of the garden soil. 


The commonest trouble in forcing hyacinths is 
it of having the blossoms open just above the 
b without the elongation of the main flower 
ik. To avoid this leave the plants in the cold 


tuation until there is a good root development 


also until the crown of leaves has been ex- 
nded by the pushing upward of the blossom spike. 
hen the bulbs are first brought out of the cold 
me or the basement they should be kept for two 
three weeks in a cool room, if practicable where 
temperature does not exceed fifty degrees. 


After blossoming once begins the flowers will last 


ich longer if kept out of direct sunshine and in 


moderately cool temperature. 


Perhaps no bulbs will yield so much beauty for 
» money spent as the crocuses. These may be 


eated in the same way as the narcissus bulbs and 


furnish a wealth of color from New Year’s 
til Faster. 
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(CRANE’S 
CORRECT SOCIAL 


STATIONERY| 








(Crane's 
772e7n 
wn 


If Dalton, Mass., in the 
Berkshire Hills, only 
/\ highest quality paper is 
‘| made. Its hills are green, 
its air and water pure, and 
J its experience covers a 
hundred years. 

Here, under these favorable condi- 
tions, are made Crane’s Linen Lawn 
and all the other Crane Writing Papers, 
any one of which is supremely good, and 
Crane’s Linen Lawn especially popular. 
Look for the water-mark “‘Crane’s.” 














ranes 
eddin 


Papers 


SaJRANE’S Kid Finish has 
“xi been found to be the fin- 
af est surface on which en- 
Soy) 2 graving can bedone. As 
ZL =} such it has long had the 











~sanction’of the most ex- 
clusive stationers and the most particu- 
lar people. 








Crane's 
(allin 
Cards 


IRANE’S Calling Cards, 
=| like Crane’s Wedding 
=| Papers, have never been 
displaced in the regard of 
>| the stationer who engraves 
for people of taste, because 
such people have never been so well 
pleased with anything else. 











HIGHLAND LINEN still retains its popu- 
larity as being the best. fabric finished paper 
selling at popular prices. 

These papers and cards are obtainable of all good 
stationers. Samples of Crane's papers and of High- 
land Linen sent to anyone on request. 

EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
Pittstield, Mass. 
































About Beautifying the Home 


To Finish Woodwork Rightly, DYE It First 


HEN it will never lose color, nor be- 
come discolored. Among experi- 
enced wood finishers, varnish, hard 

oil, and so-called “‘stains” are rarely used. 
Because mere coating will not give per- 
manence nor evenness of color. For good 
color distribution and perfect finish, first 
thoroughly dye the wood, dry it, then rub 
with prepared wax. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye is 
the only real wood “‘dye’’ 
made. It sinks deep down 
into the fibre, bringing out 
the grain in all its natural 
beauty, and it colors evenly. 
cannot do this. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the only 
satisfactory finish—a rich, subdued lustre 
that cannot be marred by heel marks nor 
scratches. Use only makes it more lus- 
trous. 

Johnson’s Wood Finishes are easily ap- 
plied. An ordinary brush for the Dye and 
arag or cloth for the Wax, and old fur- 
niture and woodwork becomes new. 


“Stains” 


TAMINC ANIC 
IVMINIVI VD “* tine Expense 


Johnson’s Wood Dyes are made in four- 
teen standard shades. Simple instructions 
on each package tell how to produce any 
additional shade to match other pieces. 
Half-pint cans 30c. Pint cans 50c. John- 
son’s Prepared Wax, 10c and 25c, and in 
larger packages. Sold by all leading 
paint dealers. 


Beautify Your Home 





Write us a postal and 
we'll send you free our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, EditionHB11,“The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture.’’ It tells the easiest and most 
economical way to beautify your home, 
yourself, at trifling expense. Just drop 


us a postal. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 











Do You Want a Fireplace 


you want the cheer, the com- 


in Your Home? 3227 ness 


room in your houce which can be 


absolutely transformed by the addition of a fireplace! Or, if you are thinking of — 
don't you owe it tv yoursell to find out all you can about fireplaces before deciding? 


OUR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK — ‘‘HOME AND THE FIREPLACE” 











isa regular mine of information about fireplace construction. It tells 4-7 what to seek 
in a fireplace and what to avoid. it tells ~ about Colonial Fire: 

the world solid under a py el, rs tio: 

Pian that makes wey TL mp 
a number of beautiful eeiee e ot the eplerdid Colonial Designs — a few repre- 
sentative selections from the complete Colonial line with descriptions an: 


replaces, the only kind in 
m. It tells all about the Colonial 
fe as ordering a picture. sides, it contains 





prices. 


if you have any idea of building, or if you would like to know how and where you 
can add a fireplace to your present home, you need this book. 


WRITE TODAY A postal will do, your name and address is all we want, 
but we would suggest that you write at once. If you 
delay, you may lose this paper or forget all about it. Just drop us a line right now. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., Dept.138, 12th Street and 46th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Which Price Do You Pay? 


Our “Come-Packt” Price? or the retail dealer’s? 


Shipping, showing and selling furniture in the ordinary 
way, more than doubles the cost. Freight on assembled, 
finished pieces is high ; store rent is high ; salesmen’s com- 
missions, clerks’ wages and dealers’ profits must be added. 
You pay them at the retailer’s— you save them by buying 
ofus. Here is an object lesson. 


This “ Come-Packt ” Morris Chair in Quartered Oak 
















4 ee Costs you at any store $ 
fees Fein ( good value) 25 
with Chase 
Testher ro The dealer has to 


; BUT the “Come-Packt”’ 


: . Pi 
plan saves still more, 
and we will sell DI- § 
RECT TO YOU, read: 
to set up, at . ° 


YOU SAVE $14.50 on 
this one piece by the “* Come- 
Packt” way of buying furniture 
of us, FLAT, instead of assem- 
bled. You put in the fastenings and add the 
No. 1 stain for finishing. Nochance for a doubt when 

we say ‘Solid Quarter-Sawed Oak.’ You see what 
you get, for everything comes “in the white.” Prices include every- 
thing needed to quickly and eusily put together and finish. 
LIBRARY TABLE, 
$ Solid Quarter-Saw- 
ed Oak, complete 
with la drawer, 
all fittings and 
finish, costs you 
“* Come - Packt ” 

WRITE TODAY for our 
beautiful new free catalox, 
fall of money-saving op- 

rtunities in artistic, 

me, Mission Fur- 
niture, prices from $3.00 up. 

Your money back if you say so. 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 1294 Favin St, 
Old Fashioned 























No. 300 





dainty 

linen breathes 

outa perfume. The fleecy 
blankets show no touch of age. 

The genuine Southern Red Cedar of 










whi Freight 
T nds—stude to es 
P r ba . e re. 
ded with old-fashioned, fiat-headed, co =a money -— mr 


r rivets. 
Gifts of sentiment and usefulness for Birthdays, Wed- aaa 
dings 4nd Christmas. Send for cataiog today. 


Wapwont nap cepan custo. "I reasure Chest 


Dept. 97, Statesville, N. C. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
BOUND VOLUMES 














XVIII--XIX, XX--XXI, XXII--XXIII. 
Only a Few Left. $3.50 each— 
express prepaid. $10.00 for all three. 
ORDER AT ONCE 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 


REPUBLIC BUILDING CHICAGO 











MAGAZINES CHEAP 


EVERYBODY’S Redula 
DELINEATOR — 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $8.50 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $5.00 


DON’T WAIT: - The offer is good for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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FLOWERS AFTER FROST 
HERE is commonly a month of fine weather 
between the first autumn frosts, that spoil 
the beauty of the flower borders, and the 
killing freezes that precede cold weather. 
Three groups of hardy perennials should be 
utilized to furnish a much-prized beauty during 
thi~ season when every one loves to be out-of-doors. 
The-e are the hardy asters, or Michelmas daisies, 
as the English call them, the Japanese anemones, 
an:! the out-door chrysanthemums. Each of these 
groups of flowers is available in a great variety of 
foru: and color, and once established each will con- 
tinue to improve from year to year, with very little 
trouble on the part of the gardener 
Everyone knows the wild asters that add so much 
beauty te our autumn landscapes. Many of the 
more“ --.ive of these have been cultivated and 
are Offureu .2' oaié by nurse:ies Under cultivation 
most of them are large and more attractive than 


when wild. Good plants are generally listed at 
from 12 to 15 cents each, so that the cost of starting 
a collection is small. Among the best varieties are 
these: New England asters, In a vioiet purple and 


a violet-red variety, one of the best; aster taturicus 
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pecially valuable because it blossoms very late; 
aster levis, a smaller blue sort; Alpine aster, 
especially the variety superbus; aster horizontalis, 
having white flowers. 

The Japanese anemones are not so well known 
as they should be. They are hardy perennials, 
blossoming late, and holding the flowers until 
freezing weather. The single sorts are really more 
elegant than the double ones, though the latter are 
more largely grown. Queen Charlotte is one of the 
est of the singles; it is pure white. Whirlwind is 
also a Od white variety. Mont Rose is a 
beautiful pink, and elegantissima is also a good 

se-colored flower. Good plants of these anem- 

ves are offered at 15 cents each or $1.50 a dozen. 
‘hey are of the easiest culture and when established 
mprove from year to year. 

lhe hardy or pompon chrysanthemums give the 

reatest show oF flowers the latter part of Octo- 
rand even into November. They are to be had 

a great variety of colors, the yellow sorts being 

more conspicuous. They are very easily grown 
a few plants will add greatly to the attractive- 
of the border after everything else has been 
ed by frost. 








Dr. Ely’s House, Southampton, L. I 


Tae ne Teese 





Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 








THE NOISELESS FLAT 
sc ’ INTER,” said the flat-dweller, ‘ 


closed season for noise 
“In winter, with all the windows 
shut, we no longer hear the multitudi- 
nous sounds that assail us in summer 
when the windows are open —- the sounds of pianos, 
phonographs, key bugles, oboes, flutes, bassoons, 
and brass horns, to say nothing of the shouts of 
merry laughter. No, in winter we are mercifully 
spared this swelling, discordant, and ever-rolling 
neighborhood chorus; but not even in winter are 
we spared the sounds of our own house, and I won 
der if something couldn’t be done about that 
“Not that these sounds are always unpleasant 
I have dwelt under a party who played the anvil 
chorus on the slaoaanoll hours of the day and night 
enough to drive one distracted; and then we have 
lived under people who played delightfully only 
soft and tuneful and rippling melodies, always 
soothing and comforting; but take all the pianos 
in the house, by and large, and I would avoid the 
sounds of them if I could, and no doubt this would 
be the common sentiment, and I should think that 
something might be done to accomplish this end. 


is the 


‘“We pipe houses now for light and heat and 
ventilation, why couldn’t we pipe them for sound 
not? 
** Install in every flat or apartment house a system 
of pipes, with inlet openings in every room, all these 


various receiving pipes running to one grand dis 
charge pipe, that, like ventilation and steam escape 
pipes, s ould be carried out above the roof. 
‘“‘With all pianos properly insulated to keep the 
sound from working down, and with such a pipe 
system to carry off all sounds surging upward, I 


say that the piano problem in flat houses 
1 be immediately solved; and bear in mind 
that the sound pipes would carry off not merely 
inds of the pianos but all other sounds, as, 
tance, that of the merrymaking kept up until 
ifter midnight in the flat adjoining, or above 
low; it would collect and carry off all sounds, 
lischarged above the roof where they would 
harm to the listening stars. 
[n short, it seems to me that a good and ade- 
sound pipe system would give to every flat- 
ler in his apartment the privacy and seclusion 
freedom from disturbance of a private dwelling. 
way houses thus equipped would rent ought to 
nend this suggestion to builders.” 








‘at the end of fishing story) — My word, it 
» monster. ’Pon my soul, I never saw such a 
in my life! She—No. I don’t believe you 
lid!—Punch 





American who had to leave on a pmene ee 
the end of a case begun against him by a 
bor, gave orders to his lawyer to let him know 

result by telegraph. After several days he got the 

wing telegram: ‘Right has triumphed.” He 
nee telegraphed back: ‘Appeal immediately.” 


lon’t see why Goodley should be so unpopular 

you all. He never speaks ill of any one.” 
No, but he’s one of these very smug fellows who 
say ‘Oh! yes, Jones seemed very happy when 


T 


[ saw him last,’ and say it in such a way as to give 
he impression that Jones was horribly drunk.”— 
I welphia Press. 
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The object of decoration 
is to add comfort to your 
home through beauty and 
harmony. 


But a decorative scheme can 
ossess both beauty and harmony 
and still utterly fail of its object — 
the feeling of comfort, of home- 
likeness, you want in your home. 


It is our understanding of your 
feeling that decoration is for your 
home’s sake —not simply for art’s 
sake—that makes it worth your 
while to consult us. 


A hint as to your requirements is all we 
need—a_ sketch of the floor plans, with 
dimensions, and an indication of what you 
want to spend on each room, or on the house. 


* 
7 


jw | 

me a be SoS A <P aay 

The Ideal Christmas Present for Your Wife 
is the 


IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


Operated by (FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) Or Electric 


Hand os It Eats Up The Dirt”’ Motor 


Undoubtedly your wife wishes to be considered among the progressive members of her community. Parti- 


cularly as regards all that relates to cleanliness, she would not have her habits savor in the least of inferiority. 
Toil as she may, urge on her servants as she may, no woman, with broom, brush or carpet sweeper, can 
maintain in her home the conditions of cleanliness, freshness, sweetness, purity and health now demanded by 
people of superior habits. 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the perfection of the modern Vacuum Cleaning System — the only 
» system by which dirt, bad odors, vermin, germs and disease can be effectively fought and conquered. 
With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, your wife will truly have a Merry Christmas, and by the time, labor, 


If you have fixed on no particular amount we 
would be pleased to submit ideas with a 
contract price for their execution. 


Draperies, upholstery fabrics, furniture, 





rugs and art-objects are included in our stock 
and furnished when required. At your request 
our representative will call upon you any- 
where. We have decorated many fine homes 
in nearly every state in the Union. 


W. P. Nelson Company 


Decorators since 1856 


242 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
KEEP YOUR CELLAR DRY 


No excuse now for wet cellars. Send stamp for catalogue 
C, with full instructions, prices and testimonials. 
THE FARNHAM CO., Engineers, 1 Madison Ave., New York 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS’ EXCHANGE 








Offers to collectors and others 
the best opportunity in the coun- 
try for securing pieces of fur- 
niture, china, pewter, Sheffield 
Plate, etc. pA ‘ ‘ . . 








It will pay YOU to try it. 











strength, health and actual money it will save her, it will indeed give her a Happy New Year. 


Within the Reach of All 


The hand machine puts absolutely no tax on the 
strength. Compared with sweeping, it is ease itself. 
The motor of the electric machine is readily attached to 
any electric light fixture. The machine weighs only 20 
One nozzle for carpet or rug cleaning. pounds and is easily carried about. It is of the strong- 
Special nozzles for special purposes at low prices. est metal construction throughout. 

If you wonder how this low-priced machine can contain right within itself all the parts of a thoroughly effi- 
ctont Tqouum Cleaning System, actually doing the work better than the big power plants that cost from $500 up, let 
us enlighten you. 

Our Catalogue and illustrated Booklet give full, complete and interesting information about every phase of 
the cleaning problem. 

Time is short. Christmas is fast approaching. Write to us at once. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Equipped for hand operation 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEAN 
Equipped with electric mo- $55 For alternat- 


tor for directcurrent . ing current . 














BACK NUMBERS OF 














INDOORS AND OUT 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting and Guest 
Lodges, and other Modern Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering and Maintenance, 
Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and suggestions given by experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Fur- 
nishing, Decorating and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. Each issue about 70 pages 10 x 13 inches. 

We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send twenty-four numbers — express paid — for 
five dollars. Don’t delay. When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had. 


|| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 


Republic Building, Chicago 
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TECO 
POTTERY 


is extensively in demand for 
Prizes and Presents 


no . d i e Is especially suitable for Christ- 
against opalescent glass, the “peer as 

glass giving beautiful cloud and mas Presents, also Brid ec 
— effects, sells .00 | | Whist prizes. It is apprecia- 
jaCompare it with any similar ted by everyone, because it har- 
amp retailing for from $4''.( i i ‘ery ¢ ine 
to $60.00, The advantage irre- wear ewan with vagal SUITOURGING, 
— of price, is all in our and because in originality of de- 
‘favor. e ° ay 7 
ee and in multiplicity of forms, 

- be used. is oraering such as candle sticks, vases, 
ease state which illumi- : “el 5 
nant you employ. Also ad- lamps, bowls, jardiniers, etc., 
it fills every claim that can be 
made for a useful ornament. 
TECO POTTERY is the pott 
restful, peaceful green, and 


vise us as to color of finish 
desired (dead black or 
markable for its purity of 
newness of design. Ask you 


verdegris green) and as 
or write for booklet. Our trade- 


totint of bead fringe. 
mark is on every piece. 


Shipped on ap- 
proval; _— money 
The Gates Potteries 
63 | Chamber of Commerce Bidg.. 
Chicago, lil, 


HAND MADE FIXTURES 


Of originality and artistic design at 
SENSIBLE PRICES 


HIS Venetian iron work 
lamp with quaint, hand de- 
signed landscapes, all dif- 
ferent, silhouett in metal 















































500) 













cheerfully refunded 
if the lamp is not 
entirelysatisfactory. 
We prepay carriage 
charges on orders 
accompanied by 
eash. Upon receipt 
of satisfactory re- 
ferences we will shi 

©. 0. D, with privi- 
lege of inspection. 


THE L. W. CARROLL COMPANY 


RIVERSIDE BOX 295 ILLINOIS 


Exclusive art 
dealers not 
carrying Teco 
should write. 
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Are you going to build? 


y you intend to build or even to rent, THe House Beavrirut will enable 

you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to your own 
uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe House Beautirvus 
because, as one said: 





“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that lam proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results most satisfactory. I only wish everyone would 
read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” 














The Only One of Its Kind Satiricat : Dainty 


If You Are a Person 


of culture, refinement or intelligence, or all three, you cannot afford not 
to know LIFE. 

If you have a sense of humor, you should see it every week. 

Perhaps you know LIFE slightly. 

Perhaps you don’t know LIFE at all. 

To get acquainted all you have to do is remit 
one dollar to Life Publishing Company, 21 
West Thirty-first Street, New York City. It 
will bring LIFE to you every week for three 
months and will cost you Only One Dollar. 

The conditions of this SPECIAL OFFER 
are: 

It is open only to mew subscribers. 
The subscription must come to us direct; not through an agent or dealer 
It must reach us before January, 1909. 


No subscriptions will be renewed at this rate. 
Foreign postage 26c., Canadian, 13c. additional 


Humorous $ Artistic Literary 











Five Dollars a Year : For Sale Everywhere Ten Cents a Copy The Best Artists The Best Writers 
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NEW CHINA 


The fashion of introducing different sorts and 
tterns of ware for different dinner courses has led 


1 demand for Delft which it is not always easy 
| off-hand. In fact most of these orders go to 
main factory at Delft, Holland, and take from 

to five months to fill. 

e wealthy New Yorker who travels has learned 

verything blue is not Delft, and that although 
re are several factories in Holland which turn oyt 
nd of Delft, the best quality is made only at 

und that there is only one Delft factory in that 


» other day an order which had just come from 
other side and was delivered to a Fifth avenue 
ron consisted of two dozen medium-sized plates 
dozen coasters — little stands about four inches 

umeter for setting tumblers or glasses on — two 
ered relish dishes octagonal in shape, two dozen 
er forks of Dutch design with a segment of Delft 


each handle, two dozen Dutch spoons with large 


is and Delft insertions in the handles, and one 
en Delft pepper pots in the shape of a bird. 
ry piece was decorated with the owner’s crest. 
he plates were intended to be used principally 
e salad course, and the spoons were for grape- 
t, oranges, and other fruits. 
e order also included a five-piece tea set on a 
all of Delft; a cordial set which consisted of 
tray of irregular shape about 18 by 10 
in diameter, a tall, jug-like decanter of 
t topped with a Dutch silver stopper and tall 
glasses of Dutch design, and a beer set, the tray 
ch was about 20 by 16 inches, and the glasses, 
ly of Delft and partly of cut glass, about as 
as the ordinary tumbler. The design on all 
pieces was the familiar windmill and marine 
associated with Delft since the year 1600, 


en Delft ware first made its appearance. 


he importer picked up another sample service 
e, saying that the price was $1,200 a dozen and 
t it was considered one of the most artistic designs 
he year. It, too, had a raised gold rim about 


ree inches wide, decorated with a quarter-inch 


f turquoise blue in an undulating line near 
iter edge of the rim. 
ther varieties of this plate the band was of 
blue, pale green, maroon and Rose du Barry. 
the quality of service plate for $300 a dozen 
ess those with rims of acid gold, which wears 
than either the raised or the flat vold, are the 
lesirable, and the orders received often in- 
two platters, two dozen extra plates, or one 
each of the five different-sized plates, besides 
cups and after-dinner coffee cups. Chop sets, 
dozen breakfast plates and one or two round 
rs, are also shown in this pattern. 
he imported china service plates, which retail 
from $10 to $80 a dozen, beautiful floral designs 
een, the newer patterns almost solidly covering 
late. In the dinner and lunch sizes, that is in 
plates used for the ordinary courses, the floral 
is confined more particularly to the rim, and 
ymbination of pink and gold on a white ground 
of the best. 
wreath of small pink rosebuds near the outer 
‘ the rim and a second wreath at the shoulder 
esign which appears on both dinner and tea sets 
,mong the leaders. Monograms and crests, 
.d of being placed in the center of the plate, 
ppear on the rim, if the rim has a plain space, 
ne side of the bowl of the plate. 


FROM A PRIVATE JOLONEL 


There once was an old army colonel, 
Whose wit was a wellspring etolonel; 
But for those who would shirk 
From their authorized work, 
His language was something infolonel! 
— Army and Navy Life. 


Leaving, eh? At the height of the season, too! 
t are you going to do?” the mistress snarled. 
int a-goin’ to do nothin’, mum,” the cook 

wered complacently. ‘‘ Karma, the new fortune- 
r down to the pier, read my pam last night, and 
rns out I’m to marry money before the full o 
noon.”— Boston Transcript. 
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The Decorative 
Department oi the 
Sherwin-Williams | 
Company i | 
THE Sherwin - Williams Com- / 

pany has established a very com- ¢ 
plete Decorative Department, with 4% 


a staff of designers and decorators. % 
This department is prepared to / 


furnish complete colorschemes, with / PEA IAs . B g 

- ee eS 4 #4 he name Pryili LIN is perfo- 

color sketches, and descriptions for / cota ta a Ge at Genes cae Ci 

the interior decoration of any one 4 Be sure it is on the shades you buy. 

room, or suite, or all the rooms of a 7 Se eT 
house, including the outside of the 7 the new window shade material 
house. The suggestions will also 
include hangings, wall decorations, There is no Better Th H B if | 
rugs, furniture, etc., to go with these Christmas Gift than e ouse eaut u 
finishes so as to produce any de- 
sired effects. 


The plan of giving you this ex- y 
pert Decorative service is a very ; Tr - 
simple one and owners and pro- 4 | 
spective builders should write : 4 | 
for full detailed information. 4 | 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Lancest (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT 
AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLO 
ig, Address all inquiries to Decorative Dep't 
625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland Ohio 













Brenlin, the new window shade mate- 
rial, has nothing about it to crack, no filling of 
any kind. It wears without change. It has body enough 
to really shade, doesn’t show shadows or letin a glare. 
It hangs straight and smooth, without wrinkles, with- 
out bagging. 











Go to your dealer’s and see Brenlin. Made in all 
colors, ivory, white, cream, ecru, reds, greens, etc., 
and Brenlin Duplex, dark one side, light the other. 
If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin we will give you the name 
of one who has or see that you are supplied 

Write today for samples in colors 


a . Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 2070-2072 Reading Rd., Cin'ti. 
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HAVE US INSPECT YOUR TREES 


Old trees are usually in need of attention, and such an 
inspection serves as an insurance on their welfare. The 
cost is but a trifle, and your trees are valuable. 


PRESERVE YOUR OLD TREES 


The best of care must be given old trees. Dead wood, 
cavities, diseases, and other defects, must be eliminated 
if the trees are to live and flourish. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘‘ 7ze Care of Trees,’’ which 
shows the work we do and our qualifications. 

If you need our services we shall do all in our power 
to serve you faithfully. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
845 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 1105 Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. 
Main to Virginia, and West to lowa 

















HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. Price $1.60 Net. Postage 14 Cents Extra. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY - REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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IvorY SOAP—FOR CLEANING OSTRICH FEATHERS 
A Southern woman writes us of her experience in cleaning an 
ostrich feather, which was so badly soiled by rain and soot, that even a 
professional cleaner would not guarantee to put it in first-class condition 
We make this extract from her letter: 


“I made a warm suds of Ivory Soap and washed it (the plume) in that until 
it was as clean and white as it ever was. Then I rinsed every particle of 
out. After that I tied the plume in an open window by a few of the little fea 
at the end, so that the wind could keep it in motion all the time it was dr 
When the plume was thoroughly dry, it was as beautifully clean and fluffy asthe 
best professional cleaner could have made it. Since then I have bought son 
white plumes and tips for almost nothing, because they were horribly soiled, ' 
and with warm water and Ivory Soap I have put them in first-class condition. 


Another proof—if proof were needed—of the fact that for every 


fi 





purpose that involves the use of a better-than-ordinary soap, 


Ivory Soap is unequalled. o~: j | 
Ivory Soap - 994460 Per Cent. Pure. a oe 











“Wunst I got a dollar a word.” ‘G’wan|” 
Fact. Fer talking back to a judge.” — Milwaukee 


Sentinel. 








The Writer’s Child — Pa, what is penury? The 
Writer — Penury, my son, is the wages of the pen. 
Cleveland Leader. 


Dowager —So you are commencing a practice 
ere. You're rather young, aren’t you? Y, 
Vedico — Oh — er—well—I only expect’to start 
n children first, you know.—Punch. 

Restaurant Keeper — What, you can’t pay” your 
heck? Out you go,then. Guest at the Nest Table 
- Here, landlord, while you are about it, throw me 
it too.— Fliegende Blatter 














—” 


“What's all that clamor?” asked the traveler 
}| approaching Manhattan. “That, suh,” replied 
1e porter, “is the people of New York braggin’ 
at they have abated useless noises, suh.”” — Phi 
elphia Ledger. 


| MILK AND SUGAR 
The milkman and the grocer 

Were walking on the strand. 
‘*T dearly love the water!” 

The former chuckled. And 
The grocer with a wink averred 

He just adored the sand! 

—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 








Vistress—Bridget, it always seems to me that 
crankiest mistresses get the best cooks. Cook 
Ah, go on wid yer blarney!—Town Topics. 


=—=—_— 


Vurse (announcing the expected)—Professor, it’s 

ttle boy. Professor (absent-mindedly)— Well, ask 

1 what he wants.—Boston Transcript. 

‘And do you have to be called in the morning?” 
ced the lady who was about to engage ew girl, 
| don’t have to be, mum,” replied theJapplicant. 
inless you happens to want me!”’—Boston Globe, 








Yes,”’ said Mr. Tambo, ‘‘I passed around the 
t to-day.” ‘‘And why,” inquired Mr. Bones, 
lid you pass around the hat?” ‘‘I had to. It 
; a Merry Widow.”—Washington Herald. 

Urs. De Style—So your babygirl is}three weeks 

my, how time flies. Mrs. Gunbusta—Yes; 

t think, thirty years from now she will be twenty- 
years old.—The Sphinz. 











Volly—I should think Mrs. Roosevelt would be 
1id to let her husband go out after lions. Coddle 
Pooh! Molly—Why do you say that? Coddle 
Because she knows very well there isn’t a lion liv- 
* that could bite him first.—St. Louis Post-Dis 


Ne 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; a break in the receipt of the numbers. Book- 
$3.00 to Canada ; to foreign countries comprised dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers receive 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscriptions. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- ee wae oe be has on epeaeon. 
less made by registered letter, or by check, THE House BEAUTIE asec sage a eveed, 
express order, or postal order. ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 

: . but uses all due caution in their care 

When a change of address is desired, both Entered as second-class matter Feb. &, 1807, 
the old and the new address should be given. at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 

The trade supplied by the American News March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1908. Trade-mark 
Company and its branches. registered. All rights reserved 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 





LET OTHERS DRIVE 


A chap may have a touring-car 
Of sixty-horse or so, 
And scorn to hire a French chauffeur 
To make the critter go. 
Yet, though it be a boundless joy 
To chauff your own machine, 
Me for a quiet seat with her, 
Right back in the limousine. 
—Pick-Me-Up. 





Vi other—What did Mrs. Meanly give you for cut- 
» her grass? Willie—Nothing. Mother—Why, 
promised you ten cents, didn’t she? Willie— 
s, but I used her sickle to do it with and she 
rged me ten cents for the use of it.—Pioneer 
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Looking for a Place? 


Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. ¢ 





A CHOICE SPOT TO LOCATI 


Hand Mounted India Print, 22 by lSin. $2.00 


richly illustrated catalogue of LIFE’S PRINTS 
pictures 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 21 W. 31st St., New York 











MAGAZINES CHEAP 


EVERYBODY'S ) Reduter 
DELINEATOR Stine 


WORLD'S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $8.50 

SENSATIONAL PRICE ‘$5 00 
FOR LIMITED TIME . 
DON’T WAIT: -The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























Are You Going to Build? 


We have secured a small supply of back 
numbers of Indoors and Out, “The 
Homebuilders’ Magazine” and while they 
last—we will send twenty-four issues, 
express paid, for Five Dollars. 

Hundreds of illustrations and plans of 
Dwelling Houses, Large and Small, representing 

a wide range of cost and adapted to varied 

sites, climates, individual tastes of their owners 

and many other conditions. 

Formal Gardens providing a setting for the 
House and enhancing the Architecture. 

Interiors of Houses. Al! rooms of the House 
Individually Treated. Unique Rooms and 
Ingenious Arrangements. Furniture and 
Decoration. 

Special Types of Buildings, such as Farmsteads, 
Studios, P rivate Chapels, Garages and Stables, 
Chauffeurs’ and Coachmen’s Quarters, Green- 
houses and Gardener's Cottages, Orangeries, 
Squash Courts, and Riding Courts, Bowling 
Alleys, Water Towers, Boathouses, Children’s 
Playhouses, Guest Lodges, Swimming Pools 
and Bath- houses, Summer and Tea Houses, etc. 


Twenty-four numbers, express paid for $5.00 
Send at Once, Before the Supply is Exhausted 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 
Republic Bldg., Chicago 




























‘CHE 


STRAND 


MAGAZINE 


for November 


Contains the second of acharming series of articles, profusely illustrated, entitled 


“English Homes 
and Gardens’ 


describing and _ illustrating the most 





famous of the beautiful estates in this 
land of beautiful homes and gardens. 





These articles will be of particular inter- 
est to all who take pleasure in the beau- 
tifying of their homes. 

The article inthe November number 
is devoted to historic Cawdor Castle, the 
seat of Earl Cawdor. Accompanying 
the article are a number of beautiful out- 
door views of the castle and its gardens, 
and some indoor pictures of various halls 
and rooms in the castle. showing some of 
the massive fireplaces and antique 
furniture. 


The Ideal of Child Beauty 


of Different Nations 


Illustrated by Eight full-page Duotone 
photographs 






ci 4 : is. 
by makes the prettiest photograph? The subject is one of more thar 


n passing interest 









Other Sinscstnens Features 
include WINSTON SPENCER C HU RCHIL L'S narrative “My African Journey,” w has attracted such 















wide interest. Under the caption‘ ries Strange and True GEORGES DUPDY, t vell knowr Fret neh 
i traveler, relates a n inary experience in Alaska; “Mr.S. H. Sime a H s We 
r to the studio « s>ablest draughtsmen day; “Up the § eckhorn in a 
bes athri , Alpine experience; HARRY FU RNISS. tl famous caricaturist, tells us 
“he Comic Side of Crime.” The fiction includes W. W. JACOBS’ humorous serial story 
Ti! he House of Ard en,” by E Moot it, and a number of splendid short stories by popular 
riosities’’ is a popular and permanent feat 





Hall Caine’s Powerful New Serial Story “The White Christ” 


Commences in the December Number 
15 Cents a Copy $1.50 a Year 
Of all Newsdealers and 
The International News Company 
83-85 Duane Street, New York. 







It will be to the interest of advertisers to ask us about ¢ zuant and character 
of THE STRAND MAGA 


irculation 











A Yearly Income of $1500 to $2500 


can be earned by ambitious women who are intelligent enough to onpee ciate the 
fact that HOUSE Decoration is a subject in which thousands of intelligent 
women are inte nsely interested. 


Mone y 
IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 


you can make a good income utilizing your spare moments. If you can devote all 
or of your time to our work, a handsome income is assured. 

The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the one magazine which is THE authority on 
house decoration and kindred subjects. We want smart, bright women in every 
community to take subscriptions for the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Unusually good 
inducements to agents. 


Women 


Write to-day for information and terms to 


Circulation Dep't, House Beautiful, Republic Bldg., CHICAGO 
































R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 








~BRIGHTE 


ER 


The only preparation that will successfully clean and polish a waxed or varnished 


floor without injuring the finish. 


Never use water, or preparations containing oil. They ruin the finish, 
dirt. No need to call in a professional finisher, either. With BRIGHTENER 
or varnished surface with positively no injury to the finish and with little labor 
It makes the beautiful waxed floor the most economical and most easy to ca! 
scratches from your varnished floor, and restores all the original beauty and lust 
One quart of BRIGHTENER will keep your floors (in the averag 


LIBERAL SAMPLE FREE 


a Simply send jy 
and your dealer’s a 











It contains expert advice on the finish and care of floors, woodwork and fur 
BRIGHTENER is sold by paint dealers. If you don’t find it, order from us. 


A. 8S. BOYLE & COQO., DEPT. N, CINC 
Manufacturers of the famous Old English Floor Cia I 


the wax, and collect the dust and 
ne can clean and polish a waxed 


ise. 


It removes the heel-marks and 


rright for six months. 


cS 
a 
Pint 40c. 


Ot. 75c 


Gal. $2.50 


- ai 4 Write or Our Free Book 
“BEAUTIFUL FLOORS— their fir 


sh and care” 


A book to read and to keep. 


NATI, OHIO 


Renowned for its quality. 











